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these by Professor Bright of Oxford. [Translations of *De 
Incarnatione (Bindley in Christian Classics Series) and of the 
Orationes and most of the historical works, Newman in 
Oxford Library of the Fathers. | ; 

Hilary, especially De Synodis. Cyril’s Catecheses [trans- 
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[German translations of most of these in Thalhofer’s 
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On Constantine, Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantins, 1853 ; 
Keim, Der Uebertritt Constantins, 1862; Brieger, Constantin 
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On Julian, English account by *Rendall, 1879; German 
lives by Neander, 1813 [translated 1850]; Miicke, 1867-69, 
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the decline of heathenism generally, Merivale, Boyle Lectures 
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1851]; Kriiger, Lucifer von Calaris, 1886 ; Eichhorn, Atha- 
nasit de vita ascetica Testimonia, 1886 (in opposition to 
Weingarten and others); Guldenpenning u. Ifland, Theo- 
dosius der Grosse, 1878; various of unequal merit in The 
Fathers for English Readers. 

On Teutonic Arianism :—Scott, Ulfilas, Apostle of the 
Goths, 1885 ; Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 1880-85; 
Revillout, De ? Arianisme des Peuples germaniques, 1850. 

For doctrine, the general histories in German of Baur, 
Nitzsch, 1870; Hagenbach [translated in Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library], and *Harnack, Bd. ii., 1887 ; Dorner’s 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ {translated in Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library|; *Hort, Two Dissertations, 1876 (on 
Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds) ; Caspari, Quedlen, 
Bd. iii. (on Apostles’ Creed). 

On Athanasius, also Voigt, Die Lehre von Athanasius, 
1861; Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des hi. Athanasius, 1880 ; 
Wilde, Athanasius als Bestrijder der Arianen, 1868 (Dutch). 

For the Roman Catholic version of the history, Mohler, 
Athanasius der Grosse, 1844; Newman, Arians of the 
Fourth Century. 

For short sketches giving the relation of Arianism to 
Church history in general, *Allen, Continwity of Christian 
Thought, 1884 {contrast of Greek and Latin Churches) ; 
*Sohm, Kirchengeschichte im Abriss, 1888. 


NOTE. 


The present work is largely, though not entirely, an abridgement of 
ny Studies of Arianism. 

The Conversion of the Goths, which gives the best side of Arianism, 
has been omitted as belonging more properly to another volume of 
the series. 
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THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. 
poe I, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ARIANISM. 


ARIANISM is extinct only in the sense that it has long 
ceased to furnish party names. It sprang from per- 
manent tendencies of human nature, and raised ques- 
tions whose interest can never perish. As long as the 
Agnostic and the Evolutionist are with us, the old 
battlefields of Athanasius will not be left to silence. 
Moreover, no writer more directly joins the new world 
of Teutonic Christianity with the old of Greek and 


Roman heathenism. Arianism began its career partly || 
i 


as a theory _of Christianity, partly as an Eastern | 
reaction of philosophy against _a_gospel_of the Son_o : 


God. Through sixty years of ups and downs and 
cs 

stormy controversy it fought, and not without success, 
for the dominion of the world. When it was at last 
rejected by the Empire, it fell back upon its converts 
among the Northern nations, and renewed the contest 
as a Western reaction of Teutonic pride against a 
Roman gospel. The struggle went on for full three 
hundred years in all, and on a scale of vastness never 

C,H. A 
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seen again in history. Even the Reformation was 
limited to the West, whereas Arianism ranged at one 
time or another through the whole of Christendom. 
Nor was the battle merely for the wording of anti- 
quated creeds or for the outworks of the faith, but 
for the very life of revelation. If the Reformation 
decided the supremacy of revelation over church 
authority, it was the contest with Arianism which 
cleared the way, by settling for ages the deeper and 
still more momentous question, which is once more 
coming to the surface as the gravest doubt of our 
time, whether a revelation is possible at all. 
Unlike the founders of religions, Jesus of Nazareth 
made his own person the centre of his message. 
Through every act and utterance recorded 
The doctrine : % 
of the Lord’s of him there rans a clear undoubting self- 
oe assertion, utterly unknown to Moses or 
Mahomet, He never spoke but with authority. His 
first disciples told how he began his ministry by 
altering the word which was said to them of old time, 
and ended it by calmly claiming to be the future 
Judge ofallmen. And they told the story of their own 
life also; how they had seen his glory while he dwelt 
among them, and how their risen Lord had sent them 
forth to be his witnesses to all the nations. Whatever 
might be doubtful, their personal knowledge of the 
Lord was sure and certain, and of necessity became 
the base and starting-point of their teaching. In 
Christ all things were new. From him they learned 
the meaning of their ancient scriptures; through him 
they knew their Heavenly Father; in him they saw 
their Saviour from this present world, and to him 
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they looked for the crown of life in that to come. 
His word was law, his love was life, and in his name 
the world was overcome already. What mattered it 
to analyse the power of life they felt within them ? 
It was enough to live and to rejoice; and their works 
are one long hymn of triumphant hope and overflow- 
ing thankfulness. 

It was easier for the first disciples to declare what 
their own eyes had seen and their own hands had 
ee handled of the Word of Life, than for 
(:) with the another generation to take up a record 

co which to themselves was only history, and} 
to pass from the traditional assertion of the Lord’ 
divinity to its deliberate enunciation in clear conscious- 
ness of the difficulties which gathered round it when 
the gospel came under the keen scrutiny of thought- 
ful heathens. Whatever vice might be in heathenism, 
there was no want of interest in religion. If the 
doubts of some were real, the scoffs of many were 
only surface-deep. If the old legends of Olympus 
were outworn, philosophy was still a living faith, and 
every sort of superstition flourished luxurianily. Old 
worships were revived, the ends of the earth were 
searched for new ones. Isis or Mithras might help 
where Jupiter was powerless, and uncouth lustrations 
of the blood of bulls and goats might peradventure 
cast a spell upon eternity. The age was too sad to 
be an irreligious one..| Thus from whatever quarter 
a convert might appréach the gospel, he brought 
earlier ideas to bear upon its central question of the 
person of the Lord. Who then was this man who 
was dead, whom all the churches affirmed to be alive 


\ 


+ 


AY 
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and worshipped as the Son of God? If he was 
divine, there must be two Gods; if not, his worship 
was no better than the vulgar worships of the dead. 
In either case, there seemed to be no escape from 
he charge of polytheism. 

The key of the difficulty is on its other side, in 
the doctrine of the unity of God, which was not 
(e) with the only taught by Jews and Christians, but 
philosophers. oenerally admitted by serious heathens. 
The philosophers spoke of a dim Supreme far off 
from men, and even the polytheists were not un- 
willing to subordinate their motley crew of gods to 
some mysterious divinity beyond them all. So far 
there was a general agreement. But underneath this 
seeming harmony there was a deep divergence. 
Resting on a firm basis of historic revelation, 
Christianity could bear record of a God who loved 
the world and of a Redeemer who had come in human 
flesh. As this coming is enough to show that God 
is something more than abstract perfection and in- 
finity, there is nothing incredible in a real incarna- 
tion, or in a real trinity inside the unity of God. 
But the heathen had no historic revelation of a living 
hope to sustain him in that age of failure and 
exhaustion. Nature was just as mighty, just as 
ruthless then as now, and the gospel was not yet 
the spring of hope it is in modern life. In our time 
the very enemies of the cross are living in its light, 
and drawing at their pleasure from the well of 
Christian hope. It was not yet so in that age. 
Brave men like Mareus Aurelius could only do their 
duty with hopeless courage, and worship as they 
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might a God who seemed to refuse all answer to 
the great and bitter cry of mankind. If he cares for 
men, why does he let them perish? The less he 
has to do with us, the better we can understand our 
evil plight. ‘Thus their Supreme was far beyond the 
weakness of human sympathy. They made him less 
a person than a thing or an idea, enveloped in clouds 
of mysticism and abolished from the world by his 
very exaltation over it. He must not touch it lest 
it perish. The Redeemer whom the Christians wor- 
ship may be a hero or a prophet, an angel or a demi- 
god—anything except a Son of God in human form. 
We shall have to find some explanation for the scandal 
of the incarnation. 

Arianism is Christianity shaped by thoughts like 
these. Its author was no mere bustling schemer, 


ee ‘but a grave and : 
rius himsel, ° . . . 
exandria, Arius was a disciple of the 


greatest critic of his time, the venerated martyr Lucian— 


“of Antioch. He had a name for learning, and his 
letters bear witness to his dialectical skill and mastery 
of subtle irony. At the outbreak of the controversy, 
“about the year 318, we find him in charge of the 
church of Baucalis at Alexandria, and in high favour 
with his bishop, Alexander. It was no love of 
heathenism, but a real difficulty of the gospel which 
led him to form a new theory. His aim was not to 
lower the person of the Lord or to refuse him 
worship, but to defend that worship from the charge 
of polytheism. Starting from the Lord’s humanity, he. 
was ready to add to it everything short of the fullest 
deity, He could not get over the philosophical diffi- 
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culty that one who is man cannot be also God, and 
therefore ¢ a second God. Let. us see how high a creature 

The Arian ‘Christ. i is ir ‘indeed a lofty creature. He 
claims our wo worship as the image of the Father, begotten 
before all worlds, as the Son of God, by 
whom all things were made, who for us 
men took flesh and suffered and rose again, and sat 
down at the right hand of the Father, and remains 
both King and God for ever. Is not this a good con- 
fession ? What more can we want? Why should all 
this glorious language go for nothing? God forbid 
that it should go for nothing. Arianism 
was at least so far Christian that it_held 
aloft the Lord’s example as _ the Son of Man, and neve and never 
wavered in its worship of him as the Son of God. 
Whatever be the errors of its creed, whatever the 
scandals of its history, it was a power of life among 
the Northern nations. Let us give Arianism full 
honour for its noble work of missions in that age of 
deep despair which saw the dissolution of the ancient 
world. 

Nevertheless, this plausible Arian confession will 
not bear examination. It is only the philosophy 
Its real mean- Of the day put into a Christian dress. It 
ane. starts from the accepted belief that the 
unity of God excludes not only distinctions inside the 
divine nature, but also contact with the world. Thus 
the Ged-of “Arius is an unknown God, whose being is 
hidden i in_ eternal “mystery. No- creature can reveal 
“him, and he cannot reveal himself, “But if he is not 


to touch the world, he needs a minister of creation. 


His doctrine. 


Its merits. 
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The Lord is rather such a minister than the conqueror 
of death and sin. No doubt he is the Son of God, 
Ee sa begotten _ before | all “worlds. ‘Scripture. ig. quite 
: “clear so far ; far; but if he i is s distinct from th the Father, he 
is fot_God; an a Son, he is not co- eile 
| with the Father. And what is not God is creature, 
and what_is not eternal is also_ creature. ~On both — 
Srounds, then, the Lord is only a a creature ; ; so that if 
he is called God, it is in a‘Jower | “and _ improper sense ; 
ene : we © spealk o of him as eternal, mean iO" mrore 
from aaa the ¢ essence ce of the Father, he Shee not 
évyen understand his _own. _Nay, | more ; he is not even 
_& creature _of the h ighest type. If hea is not a sinner, 
(Scripture “forbids at least that theory, though some 
Arians came very near it), his virtue is, like our own, a 
constant struggle of free-will, not the fixed habit which 
is the perfection and annulment of free-will. And now 
that his human soul is useless, we may as well simplify 
the incarnation into an assumption of human flesh 


and nothing more. The Holy Spirit bears to the Son 
a relation not unlike that of the Son to the Father, 


\Thus the Arian tr trinity of divine persons forms a 
escending series, separated by infinite degrees of 
onour and glory, resembling the philosophical triad 
of orders of spiritual existence, extending outwards in 
ees 

Indeed Indeed _the system is—heathen—to_the core. The 
Arian Christ is nothing but a heathen idol invented to 
Criticism maintain a heathenish Supreme in heathen 
git isolation from. the world. Never was a 


more illogical _ ‘theory devised by_1 the _ wit of man. 
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Arius proclaims a God of mystery, unfathomable to the 
Son of God himself, and goes on to argue as if the divine 
generation were no more mysterious than its human 
type. He forgets first that metaphor would cease to 

retaphor if there were nothing beyond it; then 
that it would cease to be true if its main idea were 
misleading. He presses the metaphor of sonship as if 
mere human relations could exhaust the meaning of 
the divine; and soon works round to the conclusion 
that it is no proper sonship at all. In his irreverent 
hands the Lord’s deity is but the common right of man- 
kind, his eternity no more than the beasts themselves 
may claim. His clumsy logic overturns every doctrine 
he is endeavouring to establish.. He upholds the 
Lord’s divinity by ‘making: the Son of God_a_< @, 
and~then worships him _to.escape..the reproach of 
heathenism, although _ such worship, on_his.own show- 
ing, is mere idolatry. He makes the Lord’s manhood 
his primary fact, and overthrows that too by refusing 
the Son of Man a human soul. The Lord_is neither 
truly ‘God - nor truly man, and therefore is no.»true 
médiator. ~ Heathenism may dream of a true com- 
munion with the Supreme, but for us there neither is 
nor ever can be any. Between our Father and our- 
selves there is a great gulf fixed, which neither he nor 
we can pass. Now that we have heard the message 
of the Lord, we know the final certainty that God is 
darkness, and in him is no light at all. If this be 
the sum of the whole matter, then revelation is a 
mockery, and Christ is dead in vain. 


Arius was but_one of many who were measuring 


\ the heights hts of. _heayen with their—puny_logic, and 
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sounding the deeps of Wisdom with the plummet of 
the schools. Men who agreed in nothing else agreed 
Athanasius de 10 this practical subordination of revelation 
pissy. to philosophy. oe for example, had 


rT Sl 


nee doctrine of the Sie of God which was ,incon- 
sistent with a real incarnation. Even the noble work 
of Origen had helped to strengthen the philosophical 
influences which were threatening to overwhelm the 
definite historic revelation. Tertullian had long since 
warned the churches of the danger; but a greater 
than Tertullian was needed now to free them from 
their bondage to philosophy. Are we to worship the 
Father of our spirits or the Supreme of the philoso- 
phers? Arius put the question: the answer came 
from Athanasius. Though his De Jncarnatione Verbi 
Dei was written in early manhood, before the rise of 
Arianism, we can already see in it the firm grasp of 
fundamental principles which enabled him so thoroughly 
to master the controversy when it came before him. 
He starts from the beginning, with the doctrine that 
God is good and not envious, and that His goodness 
is shown in the creation, and more especially by the 
creation of man in the image of God, whereby he 
was to remain in bliss and live the true life, the life 
of the saints in Paradise. But when man sinned, he 
not only died, but fell into the entire corruption summed 
up in death; for this is the full meaning of the threat 
‘ye shall die with death.’ So things went on from 


1 Gen. ii. 17, LXX. 
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bad to worse on earth. The image of God was dis- 
appearing, and the whole creation going to destruction. 
What then was God to do? He could not take back 
his sentence that death should follow sin, and yet he 
could not allow the creatures of his love to perish. 
Mere repentance on man’s side could not touch the 
law of sin; a word from God forbidding the approach 
of death would not reach the inner corruption. Angels 
could not help, for it was not in the image of angels 
that man was made. Only he who is himself the Life 
could conquer death. Therefore the immortal Word 
took human flesh and gave his mortal body for us all. 
It was no necessity of his nature so to do, but a pure 
outcome of his love to men and of the Father’s loving 
purpose of salvation. By receiving in himself the ~ 
principle of death he overcame it, not in his own 
person only, but in all of us who are united with him. 
If we do not yet see death abolished, it is now no more 
than the passage to our joyful resurrection. Our mortal 
human nature is joined with life in him, and clothed 
in the asbestos robe of immortality. Thus, and only 
thus, in virtue of union with him, can man become a 
sharer of his victory. There is no limit to the sove- 
reignty of Christ in heaven and earth and hell. © Wher- 
ever the creation has gone before, the issues of the 
incarnation must follow after. See, too, what he has 
done among us, and judge if his works are not the 
works of sovereign power and goodness. The old fear 
of death is gone. Our children tread it underfoot, our 
women mock at it. Hven the barbarians have laid 
aside their warfare and their murders, and live at his 
bidding a new life of peace and purity. Heathenism 
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is fallen, the wisdom of the world is turned to folly, 
the oracles are dumb, the demons are confounded. The 
gods of all the nations are giving place to the one true 
God of mankind. The works of Christ are more in 
number than the sea, his victories are countless as 
the waves, his presence is brighter than the sunlight. 
‘He was made man that we might be made God.” 
The great persecution had been raging but a 
few years back, and the changes which had passed 
since then were enough to stir the enthusiasm 
Its of the dullest Christian. These splendid 
significance. aragraphs are the song of victory over 
the defeat of the Pharaohs of heathenism and the 
deliverance of the churches from the house of bond- 
age. ‘Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously.’ There is something in them higher than 
the fierce exultation of Lactantius over the sufferings 
of the dying persecutors, though that too is impres- 
sive. ‘The Lord hath heard our prayers. The men 
who strove with God lie low; the men who overthrew 
his churches have themselves fallen with a mightier 
overthrow ; the men who tortured the righteous have 
surrendered their guilty spirits under the blows of 
Heaven and in tortures well deserved though long 
delayed—yet delayed only that posterity might learn 
the full terrors of God’s vengeance on his enemies.’ 
There is none of this fierce joy in Athanasius, though 
he too had seen the horrors of the persecution, and 
some of his early teachers had perished in it. His 
eyes are fixed on the world-wide victory of the Hternal 


1 Ath. De Inc. 44: atbrds yap évnvOpdarncev wa tyets Ocomoindaper. 
Bold as this phrase is, it is not too bold a paraphrase of Heb. ii. 5-18. 


tes 
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Word, and he never lowers them to resent the evil 
wrought by men of yesterday. Therefore neither 
lapse of time nor multiplicity of trials could ever 
quench in Athanasius the pure spirit of hope which 
glows in his youthful work. Slight as our sketch 
of it has been, it will be enough to show his com- 
bination of religious intensity with a speculative in- 
sight and a breadth of view reminding us of Origen. 
If he fails to reach the mystery of sinlessness in man, 
and is therefore not quite free from a Sabellianising 
view of the Lord’s humanity as a mere vesture of 
his divinity, he at least rises far above the barren 
logic of the Arians. We shall presently have to 
compare him with the next great Hastern thinker, 
Apollinarius of Laodicea. 

Yet there were many men whom Arianism suited 
by its shallowness. As soon as Christianity was 
MGR SeEOR ot established asa lawful worship by the edict 


eee of Milan in 312, , the chur ches w' were crowded 


ih converts | “and inquirers of all” sorts. 
A church which claims to be universal cannot pick 
and choose like a petty sect, but must receive all 
comers. Now these were mostly heathens with the 
thinnest possible varnish of Christianity, and Arianism 
enabled them to use the language of Christians with- 
out giving up their heathen ways of thinking. In _ 
other r words, the world was ready to accept the gospel 

asa sublime monotheism, and the Lord’s divinity was 
the one great stumbling-block which -seemed_to hinder 
its conversion. __. Arianism. was..therefore_a_ welcome 
explanation of the difficulty. Nor was the attraction 
only for nominal Christians like these. Careless 
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thinkers—sometimes thinkers who were not careless 
—might easily suppose that Arianism had the best 
of such passages as ‘The Lord created me,’’ or ‘The 
Father is greater than I.’* Athanasius constantly 
complains of the Arian habit of relying on isolated 
passages like these without regard to their context 
or to the general scope and drift of Scripture. 

Nor was even this all. The ‘he _Lord’s divinity was 


a real SN to thoughtful ‘men, men, They were still 
Eyiemoun. STeconcile the philosophical 
pest: idea of God with fhe fact of the mcarna- 
tion. In point of fact, the two things are incompatible, 
‘and one or the other would have to be abandoned. 
The absolute simplicity of the divine nature is con- 
sistent with a merely external Trinity, or with a merely 
economic Trinity, with an Arian Trinity of one increate 
and two created beings, or with a Sabellian Trinity of 
three temporal aspects of the one God revealed in 
history; but not with a Christian Trinity of three 
eternal aspects of the divine nature, facing inward on 
each other as well as outward on the world. But this 
was not yet fully understood. The problem was to 
explain the Lord’s distinction from the Father without 
destroying the unity of God. Sabellianism did it at 
the cost of his premundane and real personality, and 
therefore by common consent was out of the question. 
The Hasterns were more inclined to theories of sub- 
ordination, to distinctions of the derivatively from the 
absolutely divine, and to views of Christ as a sort of 
secondary God. Such theories do not really meet the 


1 Proy. vili. 22, LXX mistranslation. 
2 John xiv. 28. 
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difficulty. A secondary God is necessarily a second 
God. Thus heathenism still held the key of the 
position, and constantly threatened to convict them of 
polytheism. They could not sit still, yet they could 
not advance without remodelling their central doctrine 
of the divine nature to agree with revelation, Nothing 
could be done till the Trinity was placed inside the 
divine nature. But this is just what they could not 
for a long time see. These men were not Arians, for 
they recoiled in genuine horror from the polytheistic 
tendencies of Arianism; but they had no logical defence 
against Arianism, and were willing to see if some 
modification of it would not give them a foothold of 
some kind. ‘To men who dreaded the return of Sabel- 
lian confusion, Arianism was at least an error in the 
right direction. It upheld the same truth as they—the 
separate personality of the Son of God—and if it went 
further than they could follow, it might still do service 
against the common enemy. 

<—— Thus the new theory made a great sensation at 
Alexandria, and it was not without much hesitation 
Arianism at 20d delay that Alexander ventured to ex- 
Alexandria. gommunicate his heterodox presbyter with 
his chief followers, like Pistus, Carpones, and the 
deacon Euzoius—all of whom we shall meet again. 
Arius was a dangerous enemy. His austere life and 
novel doctrines, his dignified character and champion- 
ship of ‘common sense in religion,’ made him the idol 
of the ladies and the common people. He had plenty 
of telling arguments for them. ‘Did the Son of God 
exist before his generation?’ Or to the women, 
‘ Were you a mother before you had a child?’ He knew 
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also how to cultivate his popularity by pastoral visiting 
—his enemies called it canvassing—and by issuing a 
multitude of theological songs ‘for sailors and millers 
and wayfarers,’ as one of his admirers says. So he set 
the bishop at defiance, and more than held his ground 
against him. The excitement spread to every village 
in Egypt, and Christian divisions became a pleasant 
subject for the laughter of the heathen theatres. 

The next step was to secure outside support. ‘Arius 
betook himself to Cesarea in Palestine, and thence 
appealed to the Hastern churches generally. 
Nor did he look for help in vain. His 
doctrine fell in with the prevailing dread of Sabel- 
lianism, his personal misfortunes excited interest, his 
dignified bearing commanded respect, and his connection 
with the school of Lucian secured him learned and 
influential sympathy. Great Syrian bishops like those 
of Ceesarea, Tyre, and Laodicea gave him more or less 
encouragement; and when the old Lucianist Eusebius 
of Nicomedia held a council in Bithynia to demand his 
recall, it became clear that the controversy was more than 
a local dispute. Arius even boasted that the Hastern 
bishops agreed with him, ‘except a few heretical and 
ill-taught men,’ like those of Antioch and Jerusalem. 

The Eastern Emperor, Licinius, let the dispute take 
its course. He was a rude old heathen soldier, and 
Constantine's could only let it alone. If Husebius of 
interference, Nicomedia tried to use his influence in 
favour of Arius, he had small success. But when 

the battle of Chrysopolis laid the Empire at 
ts the feet of Constantine, it seemed time to 
get the question somehow settled. 


And elsewhere. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COUNCIL OF NICZA. 


For nearly twenty years § after the middle of th the third 
century, 


seemed given_over to 
State of the destruction. It is hard to say whether 
a the provinces suffered more from the inroads 
of barbarians who ravaged them almost at their will, 
or from the exactions of a mutinous soldiery who set 
up an emperor for almost every army ; yet both calami- 
ties were surpassed by the horrors of a pestilence 
which swept away the larger part of mankind. There 
was little hope in an effete polytheism, still less in a 
corrupt and desponding society. The emperors could 
not even make head against their foreign enemies, 
Decius was killed in battle with the Goths, Valerian 
captured by the Persians. But the Teuton was not 
yet ready to be the heir of the world. Valerian left 
behind a school of generals who were able, even in 
those evil days, to restore the Empire to something 
like its former splendour. Claudius began by breaking 
the power of the Goths at Naissus in 269. Aurelian 
(270-275) made a firm peace with the Goths, and 
also recovered the provinces. ‘Tetricus and Zenobia, 
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the Gaulish Cesar and the Syrian queen, adorned the 
triumph of their conqueror. The next step was for 
Diocletian (284-305) to reform the civil power and 
reduce the army to obedience. Unfortunately his 
division of the Empire into more manageable parts led 
to a series of civil wars, which lasted till its reunion 
by Constantine in 323. His religious policy was a 
still worse failure. Instead of seeing in Christianity 
the one remaining hope of mankind, he set himself at 
the end of his reign to stamp it out, and left his 
successors to finish the hopeless task. Here again 
Constantine repaired Diocletian’s error. The edict of 


a policy of increasing favour soon remoyed all danger 
of Christian disaffection. es 
When Constantine stood out before the world as 
the patron of the gospel, he fel bound™to settle the 
question of “Arianism:—In-Some ways he 
Constantine, Pe a8 
was well qualified for the task. There can 
be no doubt of his ability and earnestness, or of his 
genuine interest in Christianity. In political skill he 
was an overmatch for Diocletian, and his military suc- 
cesses were unequalled since the triumph of Aurelian. 
The heathens saw in him the restorer of the Empire, 
the Christians their deliverer from persecution.. Even 
the feeling of a divine mission, which laid him so open 
to flattery, gave him also a keen desire to remedy the 
social misery around him; and in this he looked for 
help to Christianity. Amidst the horrors of Diocle- 
tian’s persecution a conviction grew upon him that 
the power which fought the Empire with success must 
somehow come from the Supreme. Thus he slowly 
C. #. B 
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learned to recognise the God of the Christians in 
his father’s God, and in the Sun-god’s cross of light 
to see the cross of Christ. But in Christianity itself 
he found little more than a confirmation of natural 
religion, Therefore, with all his interest in the 
churches, he could not reach the secret of their inner 
life. Their imposing monotheism he fully appreciated, 
but the person of the Lord was surely a minor question. 
Constantine shared the heathen feelings of his time, 
so that the gospel to him was only a monotheistic 
heathenism. Thus Arianism came up to his idea of 
it, and the whole controversy seemed a mere affair of 
words. 

But if he had no theological interest in the question, 
he could not overlook its political importance. LHgypt 
His view of the WaS always a difficult province to manage; 
controversy and if these Arian songs caused a bloody 
tumult in Alexandria, he could not let the Christians 
fight out their quarrels in the streets, as the Jews were 
used to do. The Donatists had given him trouble 
enough over a disputed election in Africa, and he did 
not want a worse than Donatist quarrel in Egypt. 
Nor was the danger confined to Egypt; it had already 
spread through the Hast. The unity of Christendom 
was at peril, and with it the support which the 
shattered Empire looked for from an undivided church. 
The state could treat with a definite organisation of 
churches, but not with miscellaneous gatherings of 
sectaries. The question must therefore be settled one 
way or the other, and settled at once. Which way it 
was decided mattered little, so that an end was made 
of the disturbance. 
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In this temper Constantine approached the diffi- 
culty. His first step was to send Hosius of Cordova 
Pe to Alexandria with a letter to Alexander 
attempt to and Arius representing the question as a 
battle of words about mysteries beyond our 
reach. In the words of a modern writer, ‘It was the 
excess of dogmatism founded upon the most abstract 
words in the most abstract region of human thought.’ 
It had all arisen out of an over-curious question asked 
by Alexander, and a rash answer given by Arius. It 
was a childish quarrel and unworthy of sensible men 
like them, besides being very distressing to himself. 
Had the dispute been really trifling, such a letter might 
have had a chance of quieting it. Instead of this, the 
excitement grew worse. 

Constantine enlarged his plans. If Arian doctrine 
disturbed Alexandria, Meletius of Lycopolis was giving 
Summonsof Quite as much trouble about discipline 
the council. farther up the Nile, and the old disputes 
about the time of Haster had never been effectually 
settled. There were also minor questions about the 
validity of baptism administered by the followers of 
Novatian and Paul of Samosata, and about the treat- 
ment of those who had denied the faith during the 
persecution of Licinius. Constantine, therefore, in- 
vited all Christian bishops inside and outside the 
Empire to-meét him at Niczea in Bithynia_ during the 
summer of-325, in order to make a final end ell 
the disputes which endangered the unity of Chris- 
tendom. The ‘city of victory’ bore an auspicious 
name, and the restoration of peace was a holy 
service, and would be a noble preparation for the 
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solemnities of the great Emperor’s twentieth year upon 
the throne. 

The idea of a general or cecumenical council (the 
words mean the same thing) may well have been Con- 

: stantine’s own. It bears the mark of a 
enenical statesman’s mind, and is of a piece with the 
ae rest of his life. Constantine was not think- 
ing only of the questions to be debated. However 
these might be settled, the meeting could not fail to 
draw nearer to the state and to each other the churches 
of that great confederation which later ages have so 
often mistaken for the church of Christ. As regards 
Arianism, smaller councils had been a frequent means 
of settling smaller questions. Though Constantine had 
not been able to quiet the Donatists by means of the 
Council of Arles, he might fairly hope that the authority 
of such a gathering as this would bear down all resist- 
ance. If he could only bring the bishops to some 
decision, the churches might be trusted to follow it. 

An imposing list of bishops answered Constan- 
tine’s call, The signatures are 223, but they are 
not complete. The Emperor speaks of 300, and 
tradition gives 318, like the number of 
Abraham’s servants, or like the mystic 
number’ which stands for the cross of Christ. From 
the far west came his chief adviser for the Latin 
churches, the patriarch of councils, the old confessor 
Hosius of Cordova. Africa was represented by Caecilian 
of Carthage, round whose election the whole Donatist 
controversy had arisen, and a couple of presbyters 
answered for the apostolic and imperial see of Rome. 


Its members. 


1 318; in Greek rey. 
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Of the thirteen great provinces of the Empire none 
was missing except distant Britain; but the Western 
bishops were almost lost in the crowd of Easterns. 
From Egypt came Alexander of Alexandria with his 
young deacon Athanasius, and the Coptic confessors 
Paphnutius and Potammon, each with an eye seared 
out, came from cities farther up the Nile. All these 
were resolute enemies of Arianism; its only Egyptian 
supporters were two bishops from the edge of the 
western desert. Syria was less unequally divided. If 
Hustathius of Antioch and Macarius of Alia (we know 
that city better as Jerusalem) were on Alexander’s side, 
the bishops of Tyre and Laodicea with the learned 
Husebius of Caesarea leaned the other way or took a 
middle course. Altogether there were about a dozen 
more or less decided Arianizers thinly scattered over 
the country from the slopes of Taurus to the Jordan 
valley. Of the Pontic bishops we need notice only 
Marcellus of Ancyra and the confessor Paul of Neo- 
cesarea. Arianism had no friends in Pontus to our 
knowledge, and Marcellus was the busiest of its 
enemies. Among the Asiatics, however, there was a 
small but influential group of Arianizers, disciples of 
Lucian like Arius himself. Chief of these was Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who was rather a court politician than a 
student like his namesake of Caesarea, and might be 
expected to influence the Emperor as much as any one. 
With him went the bishops of Ephesus and Nicza 
itself, and Maris of Chalcedon. The Greeks of Hurope 
were few and unimportant, but on the outskirts of the 
Empire we find some names of great interest. James 
of Nisibis represented the old Syrian churches which 
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spoke the Lord’s own native language. Restaces 
the Armenian could remind the bishops that Armenia 
was in Christ before Rome, and had fought the perse- 
cutors in their cause. Theophilus the Goth might tell 
them the modest beginnings of Teutonic Christianity 
among his countrymen of the Crimean undercliff. John 
the Persian, who came from one or another of the many 
distant regions which bore the name of India, may 
dimly remind ourselves of the great Nestorian missions 
which one day were to make the Christian name a 
power in Northern China. Little as Eusebius of 
Caesarea liked some issues of the council, he is full of 
genuine enthusiasm over his majestic roll of churches 
far and near, from the extremity of Hurope to the 
farthest ends of Asia. Not without the Holy Spirit’s 
euidance did that august assembly meet. Nor was its 
meeting a day of hope for the churches only, but also for 
the weary Empire. In that great crisis the deep despair 
of ages was forgotten. It might be that the power 
which had overcome the world could also cure its ancient 
sickness. Little as men could see into the issues of the 
future, the meaning of the present was beyond mistake. 
The new world faced the old, and all was ready for the 
league which joined the names of Rome and Christen- 
dom, and made the sway of Christ and Cesar one. 

It seems to have been understood that the council 
was to settle the question by drawing up a creed 
The idea ofa 8 a test for bishops. Here was a twofold 
‘estereed. novelty. In the first place, Christendom as 
« whole had as yet no written creed at all. The so- 
called Apostles’ Creed may be older than 340, but 


then it first appears, and only as a personal confession - 


—: 
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of the heretic Marcellus. Every church taught its 
catechumens the historic outlines of the faith, and 
referred to Scripture as the storehouse and final test 
of doctrine. But that doctrine was not embodied in 
forms of more than local currency. Thus different 
churches had varying creeds to form the basis of the 
catechumen’s teaching, and placed varying professions in 
his mouth at baptism. Some of these were ancient, and 
some of widespread use, and-all were much alike, for all 
were couched in Scripture language, variously modelled 
on the Lord’s baptismal formula (Matt. xxvill.19). At 
Jerusalem, for example, the candidate declared his faith 


in the Father ; 
in the Son ; 
in the Holy Spirit ; 
and in one Baptism of Repentance. 


The Roman form, as approximately given by Novatian 
in the middle of the third century, was, 


I believe in God the Father, 
the Lord Almighty ; 
in Christ Jesus his Son, 
the Lord our God ; 
and in the Holy Spirit. 


Though these local usages were not disturbed, it was 
none the less a momentous step to draw up a document 
for all the churches. Its use as atest for bishops was 
a further innovation. Purity of doctrine was for a 
long time guarded by Christian public opinion. If 
a bishop taught novelties, the neighbouring churches 
(not the clergy only) met in conference on them, and 
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refused his communion if they proved unsound. Of 
late years these conferences had been growing into 
formal councils of bishops, and the legal recognition of 
the churches by Gallienus had enabled them 
to take the further step of deposing false 
teachers. Aurelian had sanctioned this in the case of 
Paul of Samosata by requiring communion with the 
bishops of Rome and Italy as the legal test 
of Christian orthodoxy. But there were 
practical difficulties in this plan of government by 
councils. A strong party might dispute the sentence, 
or even get up rival councils to reverse it. The Afri- 
can Donatists had given Constantine trouble enough 
of this sort some years before; and now that the 
Arians were following their example, it was evident 
that every local quarrel would have an excellent chance 
of becoming a general controversy. In the interest, 
therefore, of peace and unity, it seemed better to adopt 
a written test. If a bishop was willing to sign it 
when asked, his subscription should be taken as a full 
reply to every charge of heresy which might be made 
against him. On this plan, whatever was left out of 
the creed would be deliberately left an open question 
in the churches. Whatever a bishop might choose to 
teach (Arianism, for example), he would have full pro- 
tection, unless some clause of the new creed expressly 
shut it out. This is a point which must be kept 
in view when we come to estimate the conduct of 
Athanasius. Thus however Constantine hoped to 
make the bishops keep the peace over such trumpery 
questions as this of Arianism seemed to him. Had it 
been a trumpery question, his policy might have had 


c. 261. 


272. 
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some chance of lasting success, For the moment, at 
any rate, all parties accepted it, so that the council 
had only to settle the wording of the new creed. 

The Arians must have come full of hope to the 
council. So far theirs was the winning side. They 
Arianism con. Dad a powerful friend at court in the 
eed. Emperor’s sister, Constantia, and an in- 
fluential connection in the learned Luciani¢ circle. 
Reckoning also on the natural conservatism of Christian 
bishops, on the timidity of some, and on the simplicity 
or ignorance of others, they might fairly expect that 
if their doctrine was not accepted by the council, it 
would at least escape formal condemnation. They hoped, 
however, to carry all before them. An Arianizing creed 
was therefore presented by a score or so of bishops, 
headed by the courtier Eusebius of Nicomedia. They 
soon found their mistake. The Lord’s divinity was 
not an open question in the churches. The bishops 
raised an angry clamour and tore the offensive creed 
in pieces. Arius was at once abandoned by nearly 
all his friends. 

This was decisive. Arianism was condemned almost 
unanimously, and nothing remained but to put on record 
—— the decision. But here began the difficulty. 
poses the creed Marcellus and Athanasius wanted it put into 
a > the creed, but the bishops in general saw 
no need of this. A heresy so easily overcome could 
not be very dangerous. ¢ There were only half a dozen 
Arians left in the council, and too precise a definition 
might lead to dangers on the Sabellian side. At this 
point the historian Kusebius came forward. Though 
neither a great man nor a clear thinker, he was the 
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most learned student of the East. He had been a 
confessor in the persecution, and now occupied an im- 
portant see, and stood high in the Emperor’s favour. 
With regard to doctrine, he held a sort of intermediate 
position, regarding the Lord not indeed as a creature, 
but as a secondary God derived from the will of the 
Father. This, as we have seen, was the idea then 
current in the East, that it is possible to find some 
middle term between the creature and the highest 
deity. To a man of this sort it seemed natural to fall 
back on the authority of some older creed, such as all 
could sign. He therefore laid before the council that 
of his own church of Caesarea, as follows :— 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of all things, both visible and invisible ; 
And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Word of God, 
God from God, 
light from light, 
life from life, 
the only-begotten Son, 
the first-born of all creation, 
begotten of the Father before all ages,— 
by whom also all things were made ; 
who for our salvation was made flesh, 
and lived among men, 
and suffered, 
and rose again the third day, 
and ascended to the Father, 
and shall come again in glory, to judge quick 
and dead ; 
And in the Holy Spirit. 
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Had the council been drawing up a creed for popular 
use, a short and simple document of this kind would 
have been suitable enough. The undecided bishops 
received it with delight. It contained none of the 
vexatious technical terms which had done all the 
mischief—nothing but familiar Scripture, which the 
least learned of them could understand. So far as 
Arianism might mean to deny the Lord’s divinity, it 
was clearly condemned already, and the whole ques- 
tion might now be safely left at rest behind the ambi- 
guities of the Cesarean creed. So it was accepted at 
once. Marcellus himself could find no fault with its 
doctrine, and the Arians were glad now to escape 
a direct condemnation. But unanimity of this sort, 
which really decided nothing, was not what Athanasius 
and Marcellus wanted. They had not come to the 
council to haggle over compromises, but to cast out the 
blasphemer, and they were resolved to do it effectually. 

Hardly a more momentous resolution can be found 
in history. The whole future of Christianity was 
Persistence  Cetermined by it; and we must fairly face 
of Athanasius. the question whether Athanasius was right 
or not. Would it not have been every way better 
to rest satisfied with the great moral victory already 
gained? When heathens were pressing into the 
church in crowds, was that a suitable time to offend 
them with a solemn proclamation of the very doctrine 
which chiefly kept them back? It was, moreover, a 
dangerous policy to insist on measures for which even 
Christian opinion was not ripe, and it led directly to 
the gravest troubles in the churches—troubles of which 
no man then living was to see the end. The first 
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half century of prelude was a war of giants; but the 
main contest opened at Niceea is not ended yet, or like 
to end before the Lord himself shall come to end it. 
It was the decision of Athanasius which made half 
the bitterness between the Roman and the Teuton, 
between Christianity and Islam to this day. Even 
now it is the worst stumbling-block of Western un- 
belief. Many of our most earnest enemies would 
gladly forget their enmity if we would only drop our 
mysticism and admire with them a human Christ who 
never rose with power from the dead. But we may 
not do this thing. Christianity cannot make its peace 
with this world by dropping that message from the 
other which is its only reason for existence: Atha- 
nasius was clearly right. When Constantine had 
fairly put the question, they could not refuse to 
answer. Let the danger be what it might, they could 
not deliberately leave it open for Christian bishops 
(the creed was not for others) to dispute whether our 
Lord is truly God or not. Those may smile to whom 
all revelation is a vain thing; but it is our life, and 
we believe it is their own life too. If there is truth 
or even meaning in the gospel, this question of all 
others is most surely vital. Nor has history failed to 
justify Athanasius. That heathen age was no time to 
trifle with heathenism in the very citadel of Christian 
life. .Fresh from the fiery trial of the last great per- 
secution, whose scarred and mutilated veterans were 
sprinkled through the council-hall, the church of God 
was entering on a still mightier conflict with the spirit 
of the world. If their fathers had been faithful unto 
death or saved a people from the world, their sons 
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would have to save the world itself and tame its 
Northern conquerors. Was that a time to say of 
Christ, ‘But as for this man, we know not whence — 
he is’? . 

Athanasius aud his friends made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and disconcerted the plans of Husebius by 

; promptly accepting his creed. They were 
Revision of the . 
Cumsurean now able to propose a few amendments in 

, it, and in this way they meant to fight out 
the controversy. It was soon found impossible to 
avoid a searching revision. Ill-compacted clauses in- 
vited rearrangement, and older churches, like Jerusalem 
or Antioch, might claim to share with Caesarea the 
honour of giving a creed to the whole of Christendom. 
Moreover, several of the Cesarean phrases seemed to 
favour the opinions which the bishops had agreed to 
condemn. ‘ First-born of all creation’ does not neces- 
sarily mean more than that he existed before other 
things were made. ‘ Begotten before all worlds’ is 
just as ambiguous, or rather worse, for the Arians 
understood ‘ begotten’ to mean ‘created.’ Again, ‘ was 
made flesh’ left it unsettled whether the Lord took 
anything more than a human body. These were 
serious defects, and the bishops could not refuse to 
amend them. After much careful work, the following 
was the form adopted :— 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of all things, both visible and invisible ; 
Tho Nicene And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
Creed, the Son of God, 
begotten of the Father, an only-begotten— 
that is, from the essence (ousia) of the Father— 
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God from God, 
light from light, 
true God from true God, 
begotten, not made, 
being of one essence (homoousion) with the Father , 
by whom all things were made, 
both things in heaven and things on earth : 
who for us men and for our salvation came down and was made 
flesh, 
was made man, suffered, and rose again the third day, 
ascended into heaven, 
cometh to judge quick and dead ; 
And in the Holy Spirit. 


But those who say that 
‘there was once when he was not,’ and 
‘before he was begotten he was not,’ and 
‘he was made of things that were not,’ 
or maintain that the Son of God is of a different essence 
(hypostasts or ousia 1) 
or created or subject to moral change or alteration— 
* these doth the Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematize. 


It will be seen that the genuine Nicene Creed here 
given differs in almost every clause from the so-called 
Nicene Creed of our Communion Service. 
Leaving, however, the spurious Nicene Creed 
till we come to it, let us see how the genuine Nicene 
Creed dealt with Arianism.\ Its central phrases are 
the two which refer to essence. Now the essence of a 
thing is that by which it is what we suppose it to be, 
We look at it from various points of view, and ascribe 
to it first one quality and then another. Its essence 
from any one of these successive points of view is that by 
which it possesses the corresponding quality. About 


1 The two words are used as synonyms. 


Its doctrine. 
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this unknown something we make no assertion, so that 
we are committed to no theory whatever.} .Thus the 
essence of the Father as God (for this was the point of 
view) is that unknown and incommunicable something 
by which He is God. If therefore we explain St. John’s 
‘an only-begotten who is God’? by inserting ‘that is, 
from the essence of the Father,’ we declare that the 
Divine Sonship is no accident of will, but belongs to the 
divine nature. It is not an outside matter of creation 
or adoption, but (so to speak) an organic relation inside 
that nature. The Father is no more God without the 
Son than the Son is God without the Father. Again, 
if we confess him to be of one essence with the Father, 
we declare him the common possessor with the Father 
of the one essence which no creature can share, and 
thus ascribe to him the highest deity in words which 
allow no evasion or reserve.| The two phrases, how- 
ever, are complementary. rom the essence makes a 
clear distinction: of one essence lays stress on the unity. 
The word had a Sabellian history, and was used by 
Marcellus in a Sabellian sense, so that it was justly 
discredited as Sabellian. Hadegt stood alone, the 
creed would have been Sabellian; but at Niceea it was 
checked by from the essence. When the later Nicenes, 
under Semiarian influence, came to give the word 

another meaning, the check was wisely removed. 
Upon the whole, the creed is a cautious document. 
Though Arianism is attacked again in the clause was 
made man, which states that the Lord took 


Its caution. - 
something more than a human body, there 
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is no attempt to forestall later controversies by a further 
definition of the meaning of the incarnation. The 
abrupt pause after the mention of the Holy Spirit is 
equally significant, for the nature of his divinity was 
still an open question. Even the heretics are not 
cursed, for anathema in the Nicene age was no more 
than the penalty which to a layman was equivalent to 
the deposition of a cleric. It meant more when it was 
launched against the dead two hundred years later. 

Our accounts of the debate are very fragmentary. 
Eusebius passes over an unpleasant subject, and 
Athanasius up and down his writings only 
tells us what he wants for his immediate 
purpose. Thus we cannot trace many of the Arian 
objections to the creed. Knowing, however, as we 
do that they were carefully discussed, we may pre- 
sume that they were the standing difficulties of the 
next generation. These were four in number :— 

(1.) ‘From the essence’ and ‘of one essence’ are 
materialist expressions, implying either that the Son is 
a separate part of the essence of the Father, or that 
there is some third essence prior to both. This objec- 
tion was a difficulty in the Hast, and still more in the 
West, where ‘ essence’ was represented by the material- 
izing word substantia, from which we get our unfor- 
tunate translation ‘ of one substance.’ 

(2.) ‘Of one essence’ is Sabellian. This was true; 
and the defenders of the word did not seem to care 
if it was true. Marcellus almost certainly used in- 
cautious language, and it was many years before even 
Athanasius was fully awake to the danger from the 
Sabellian side. 


Arian 
objections. 
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(3.) The words ‘essence’ and ‘of one essence’ are 
not found in Scripture. This is what seems to have 
influenced the bishops most of all. 

(4.) ‘ Of one essence’ is contrary to church authority. 
This also was true, for the word had been rejected as 
materializing by a large council held at Antioch in 
269 against Paul of Samosata. The point, however, 
at present raised was not that it had been rejected for 
a good reason, but simply that it had been rejected ; 
and this is an appeal to church authority in the style 
of later times. The question was one of Scripture 
against church authority. Both parties indeed accepted 
Scripture as supreme, but when they differed in its 
interpretation, the Arians pleaded that a word not 
sanctioned by church authority could not be made a 
test of orthodoxy. If tradition gave them a foothold 
(and none could deny it), they thought themselves 
entitled to stay; if Scripture condemned them (and 
there could be no doubt of that), Athanasius thought 
himself bound to turn them out. It was on the ground 
of Scripture that the fathers of Niczea took their stand, 
and the works of Athanasius, from first to last, are 
one continuous appeal to Scripture. In this case he 
argues that if the disputed word is not itself Scripture, 
its meaning is. This was quite enough; but if the 
Arians chose to drag in antiquarian questions, they 
might easily be met on that ground also, for the word 
had been used or recognised by Origen and others 
at Alexandria. With regard to its rejection by the 
Syrian churches, he refuses all mechanical comparisons 
of date or numbers between the councils of Antioch 
and Nicsea, and endeavours to show that while Paul 
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of Samosata had used the word in one sense, Arius 
denied it in another. 

The council paused. The confessors in particular 
were an immense conservative force. If Hosius and 
Hesitation of ustathius had been forward in attacking 
thecouncil. Arianism, few of them can have greatly 
wished to re-state the faith which had sustained them 
in their trial. Now the creed involved something like 
a revolution. The idea of a universal test was in itself 
a great change, best softened as much as might be. 
The insertion of a direct condemnation of Arianism 
was a still more serious step, and though the bishops 
had consented to it, they had not consented without 
misgiving. But when it was proposed to use a word 
of doubtful tendency, neither found in Scripture nor 
sanctioned by church authority, it would have been 
strange if they had not looked round for some escape. 

Yet what escape was possible? Scripture can be 
used as a test if its authority is called in question, 
ferme but not when its meaning is disputed. 
eiecione: If the Arians were to be excluded, it 
was useless to put into the creed the very words 
whose plain meaning they were charged with evad- 
ing. Athanasius gives an interesting account of 
this stage of the debate. It appears that when the 
bishops collected phrases from Scripture and set down 
that the Son is ‘of God,’ those wicked Arians said 
to each other, ‘We can sign that, for we ourselves 
also are of God. Is it not written, All things are 
of God?’* So when the bishops saw their impious 
ingenuity, they put it more clearly, that the Son is 
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not only of God like the creatures, but of the essence 
of God. And this was the reason why the word 
‘essence’ was put into the creed. Again, the Arians 
were asked if they would confess that the Son is not 
a creature, but the power and eternal image of the 
Father and true God. Instead of giving a straight- 
forward answer, they were caught whispering to each 
other. ‘This is true of ourselves, for we men are 
called the image and glory of God.’ We too are 
eternal, for we who live are always.” And powers 
of God are many. Is He not the Lord of powers 
(hosts)? The locust and the caterpillar are actually 
“my great power which I sent among you.”*® He 
is true God also, for he became true God as soon 
as he was created.’ These were the evasions which 
compelled the bishops to sum up the sense of Scripture 
in the statement that the Son is of one essence with 
the Father. 

So far Athanasius. The longer the debate went on, 
the clearer it became that the meaning of Scripture 
Acceptance of Could not be defined without going outside 
theereed. Scripture for words to define it. In the 
end, they all signed except a few. Many, however, 
signed with misgivings, and some almost avowedly 
as a formality to please the Emperor. ‘The soul is 
none the worse for a little ink. It is not a pleasant 
scene for the historian. 

Eusebius of (Ozesarea was sorely disappointed. 
Instead of giving a creed to Christendom, he received 


1 x Cor. xi. 7. 
% 2 Cor. iv. 11; the impudence of the quotation is worth notice, 
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back his confession in a form which at first he could 
not sign at all. There was some ground for his 
The letter of Complaint that, under pretence of inserting 
Eusebius. the single word of one essence, which our 
wise and godly Emperor so admirably explained, the 
bishops had in effect drawn up a composition of their 
own. It was a venerable document of stainless 
orthodoxy, and they had laid rude hands on almost - 
every clause of it. Instead of a confession which 
secured the assent of all parties by deciding nothing, 
they forced on him a stringent condemnation, not 
indeed of his own belief, but of opinions held by 
many of his friends, and separated by no clear logical 
distinction from his own. But now was he to sign 
or not? Husebius was not one of the hypocrites, 
and would not sign till his scruples were satisfied. 
He tells us them in a letter to the people of his 
diocese, which he wrote under the evident feeling that 
his signature needed some apology. First he gives 
their own Cesarean creed, and protests his unchanged 
adherence to it. Then he relates its unanimous 
acceptance, subject to the insertion of the single word 
of one essence, which Constantine explained to be 
directed against materializing and unspiritual views 
of the divine generation. But it emerged from the 
debates in so altered a form that he could not, sign 
it without careful examination. His first scruple was 
at of the essence of the Father, which was explained 
as not meant to imply any materializing separation. 
So, for the sake of peace, he was willing to accept 
it, as well as of one essence, now that he could do it 
with a good conscience. Similarly, begotten, not made, 
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was explained to mean that the Son has nothing in 
common with the creatures made by him, but is of 
a higher essence, ineffably begotten of the Father. 
So also, on careful consideration, of one essence with the 
Father implies no more than the uniqueness of the 
Son’s generation, and his distinctness from the crea- 
tures. Other expressions prove equally innocent. 
Now that a general agreement had been reached, 
it was time for Constantine to interpose. He had 
Constantines Summoned the council as a means of union, 
interference. and enforced his exhortation to harmony by 
burning the letters of recrimination which the bishops 
had presented to him. ‘To that text he still adhered. 
He knew too little of the controversy to have any very 
strong personal opinion, and the influences which might 
have guided him were divided. If Hosius of Cordova 
leaned to the Athanasian side, Eusebius of Nicomedia 
was almost Arian. If Constantine had any feeling in the 
matter—dislike, for example, of the popularity of Arius 
—he was shrewd enough not to declare it too hastily. 
If he tried to force a view of his own on the undecided 
bishops, he might offend half Christendom; but if 
he waited for the strongest force inside the council to 
assert itself, he might safely step in at the end to 
coerce the recusants. Therefore whatever pleased the 
council pleased the Emperor too. When they tore up 
the Arian creed, he approved. When they accepted 
the Ceesarean, he approved again. When the morally 
strong Athanasian minority urged the council to put 
in the disputed clauses, Constantine did his best to 
smooth the course of the debate. At last, always in 
the interest of unity, he proceeded to put pressure on 
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the few who still held out. Satisfactory explanations 
were given to Husebius of Caesarea, and in the end 
they all signed but the two Egyptian Arians, Secundus 
of Ptolemais and Theonas of Marmarica. These were 
sent into exile, as well as Arius himself; and a quali- 
fied subscription from Eusebius of Nicomedia only 
saved him for the moment. An imperial rescript 
also branded the heretic’s followers with the name of 
Porphyrians, and ordered his writings to be burnt. 
The concealment of a copy was to be a capital 
offence. 

Other subjects decided by the council will not 
detain us long, though some of its members may have 
Close of the thought one or two of them quite as 
pees: important as Arianism. The old Easter 
question was settled in favour of the Roman custom 
of observing, not the day of the Jewish passover 
in memory of the crucifixion, but a later Sunday 
in memory of the resurrection. For how, explains 
Constantine—how could we who are Christians possibly 
keep the same day as those wicked Jews? The 
council, however, was right on the main point, that the 
feasts of Christian worship are not to be tied to those 
of Judaism. The third great subject for discussion 
was the Meletian schism in Egypt, and this was 
settled by a liberal compromise. ‘The Meletian pres- 
byter might act alone if there was no orthodox 
presbyter in the place, otherwise he was to be a 
coadjutor with a claim to succeed if found worthy. 
Athanasius (at least in later times) would have pre- 
ferred severer measures, and more than once refers 
to these with unconcealed disgust. The rest of the 
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business disposed of, Constantine dismissed the bishops 
with a splendid feast, which Husebius enthusiastically 
likens to the kingdom of heaven. 

Let us new sum up the results of the council, so far 
as they concern Arianism. In one sense they were 
Results of the Gecisive. Arianism was so sharply con- 
Ose demned by the all but unanimous voice of 
Christendom, that nearly thirty years had to pass be- 
fore it was openly avowed again. Conservative feeling 
in the West was engaged in steady defence of the 
great council; and even in the Hast its doctrine could 
be made to wear a conservative aspect as the actual 
faith of Christendom. On the other hand, were 
serious drawbacks. The triumph was rather a sur- 
prise than a solid victory. As it was a revolution 
which a minority had forced through by sheer strength 
of clearer thought, a reaction was inevitable when the 
half-convinced majority returned home. In other 
words, Athanasius had pushed the Easterns farther 
than they wished to go, and his victory recoiled on 
himself. But he could not retreat when once he had 
put the disputed words into the creed. Come what 
might, those words were irreversible. And if it was a 
dangerous policy which won the victory, the use made 
of it was deplorable. Though the exile of Arius and 
his friends was Constantine’s work, much of the dis- 
credit must fall on the Athanasian leaders, for we can- 
not find that they objected to it either at the time or 
afterwards. It seriously embittered the controversy. 
If the Nicenes set the example of persecution, the 
other side improved on it till the whole contest 
threatened to degenerate into a series of personal 
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quarrels and retaliations. The process was only 
checked by the common hatred of all parties to 
Julian, and by the growth of a better spirit among 
the Nicenes, as shown in the later writings of Atha- 
nasius. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE EUSEBIAN REACTION. 


Art first sight the reaction which followed the Nicene 
council is one of the strangest scenes in history. The 
The problem decision was clear and all but unanimous. 
met Arianism seemed crushed for ever by the 
universal reprobation of the Christian world. Yet it 
instantly renewed the contest, and fought its con- 
querors on equal terms for more than half a century. 
A reaction like this is plainly more than a court 
intrigue. Imperial favour could do a good deal in 
the Nicene age, but no emperor could long oppose any 
clear and definite belief of Christendom. Nothing 
could be plainer than the issue of the council. How 
then could Arianism venture to renew the contest ? 
The answer is, that though the belief of the churches 
was certainly not Arian, neither was it yet definitely 
The reaction Nicene. The dominant feeling both in 
xather con; , Hast and West was one of dislike to change, 
ieee which we may conveniently call conser- 
vatism. But here there was a difference. Heresies 
in the Hast had always gathered round the person of 
the Lord, and more than one had already partly occu- 
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pied the ground of Arianism. Thus Hastern conser- 
vatism inherited a doctrine from the last generation, 
and was inclined to look on the Nicene decisions as 
questionable innovations. The Westerns thought 
otherwise. Leaning on authority as they habitually 
did, they cared little to discuss for themselves an 
unfamiliar question. They could not even translate 
its technical terms into Latin without many misunder- 
standings. Therefore Western conservatism simply 
fell back on the august decisions of Nicewa. No later 
meeting could presume to rival ‘the great and holy 
council’ where Christendom had once for all pro- 
nounced the condemnation of Arianism. In short, 
Kast and West were alike conservative; but while 
conservatism in the East went behind the council, in 
the West it was content to start from it. 
The Eastern reaction was therefore in its essence 
not Arian but conservative. Its leaders might be 
conservatives like Eusebius of Cesarea, or 
Supported by anole 3 . : 
influence of: court politicians like his successor, Acacius. 
(1.) Heathens. ; ° 
hey were never open Arians till 357. 
The front and strength of the party was conservative, 
and the Arians at its tail were in themselves only a 
source of weakness. Yet they could enlist powerful 
allies in the cause of reaction. Heathenism was still 
a living power in the world. It was strong in numbers 
éven in the Hast, and even stronger in the imposing 
memories of history. Christianity was still an upstart 
on Ceesar’s throne. The favour of the gods had built 
up the Empire, and men’s hearts misgave them that 
their wrath might overthrow it. Heathenism was still 
an established religion, the Emperor still its official 
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head. Old Rome was still devoted to her ancient 
deities, her nobles still recorded their priesthoods and 
augurships among their proudest honours, and the 
Senate itself still opened every sitting with an offering 
of incense on the altar of Victory. . The public service 
was largely heathen, and the army too, especially its 
growing cohorts of barbarian auxiliaries. Education 
also was mostly heathen, turning on heathen classics 
and taught by heathen rhetoricians. Libanius, the 
teacher of Chrysostom, was also the honoured friend of 
Julian. Philosophy too was a great influence, now that 
it had leagued together all the failing powers of the 
ancient world against a rival not of this world. Its 
weakness as a moral force must not blind us to its 
charm for the imagination. Neoplatonism brought 
Egypt to the aid of Greece, and drew on Christianity 
itself for help. The secrets of philosophy were set 
forth in the mysteries of Eastern superstition. From 
the dim background of a noble monotheism the ancient 
gods came forth to represent on earth a majesty above 
their own. No waverer could face the terrors of that 
mighty gathering of infernal powers. And the Nicene 
uge was a time of unsettlement and change, of half- 
beliefs and wavering superstition, of weakness and 
unclean frivolity. Above all, society was heathen to 
an extent we can hardly realise. The two religions 
were strangely mixed. The heathens on their side 
never quite understood the idea of worshipping one 
God only; while crowds of nominal Christians never 
asked for baptism unless a dangerous illness or an 
earthquake scared them, and thought it quite enough 
to show their faces in church once or twice a year. 
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Meanwhile, they lived just like the heathens round 
them, steeped in superstitions like their neighbours, 
attending freely their immoral games and dances, and 
sharing in the sins connected with them, Thus 
Arianism had many affinities with heathenism, in its 
philosophical idea of the Supreme, in its worship of a 
demigod of the vulgar type, in its rhetorical methods, 
and in its generally lower moral tone. Heathen influ- 
ences therefore strongly supported Arianism. 

The Jews also usually took the Arian side. They 
were still a power in the world, though it was long 
since Israel had challenged Rome to seventy 
years of internecine contest for the dominion 
of the East. But they had never forgiven her the 
destruction of Jehovah’s temple. Half over- 
come themselves by the spell of the eternal 
Empire, they still looked vaguely for some Eastern 
deliverer to break her impious yoke. Still more 
fiercely they resented her adoption of the gospel, 
which indeed was no tidings of good-will or peace to 
them, but the opening of a thousand years of persecu- 
tion. Thus they were a sort of caricature of the 
Christian churches. They made every land their own, 
yet were aliens in all. They lived subject to the laws 
of the Empire, yet gathered into corporations governed 
by their own. They were citizens of Rome, yet 
strangers to her imperial comprehensiveness. In a 
word, they were like a spirit in the body, but a spirit 
of uncleanness and of sordid gain. If they hated the 
Gentile, they could love his vices notwithstanding. 
If the old missionary zeal of Israel was extinct, they 
could still purvey impostures for the world. Jewish 
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superstitions were the plague of distant Spain, the 
despair of Chrysostom at Antioch. Thus the lower 
moral tone of Arianism and especially its denial of 
the Lord’s divinity were enough to secure it a fair 
amount of Jewish support as against the Nicenes. At 
Alexandria, for example, the Jews were always ready 
for lawless outrage at the call of every Bae of 
Athanasius. 

The court also leaned to Arianism. The genuine 
Arians, to do them justice, were not more pliant to 
imperial dictation than the Nicenes, but 
the genuine Arians were only one section 
_ of a motley coalition. Their conservative patrons and 
allies were laid open to court influence by their dread 
of Sabellianism ; for conservatism is the natural home 
of the impatient timidity which looks round at every 
difficulty for a saviour of society, and would fain turn 
the whole work of government into a crusade against 
a series of scarecrows. Thus when Constantius turned 
against them, their chiefs were found wanting in the 
self-respect which kept both Nicene and Arian leaders 
from condescending to a battle of intrigue with such 
masters of the art as flourished in the palace. But 
for thirty years the intriguers found it their interest 
to profess conservatism. The court was as full of 
selfish cabals as that of the old French monarchy. 
Behind the glittering ceremonial on which the treasures 
of the world were squandered fought armies of place- 
hunters great and small, cooks and barbers, women 
and eunuchs, courtiers and spies, adventurers of every 
sort, for ever wresting the majesty of law to private 
favour, for ever aiming new oppressions at the men on 
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whom the exactions of the Empire already fell with 
crushing weight. ‘The noblest bishops, the ablest 
generals, were their fairest prey; and we have no 
surer witness to the greathess of Athanasius or Julian 
than the pertinacious hatred of this odious horde. 
Intriguers of this kind found it better to unsettle the 
Nicene decisions, on behalf of conservatism forsooth, 
than to maintain them in the name of truth. There 
were many ways of upsetting them, and each might 
lead to gain; only one of defending them, and that 
was not attractive. 

Nor were Constantius and Valens without political 
reasons for their support of Arianism. We can see 
by the light of later history that the real 
centre of the Empire was the solid mass of 
Asia from the Bosphorus to Mount Taurus, and that 
Constantinople was its outwork on the side of Europe. 
In Rome on one side, Egypt and Syria on the other, 
we can already trace the tendencies which led to their 
separation from the orthodox Eastern Church and 
Empire. Now in the fourth century Asia was a 
stronghold of conservatism. There was a good deal of 
Arianism in Cappadocia, but we hear little of it in 
Asia. The group of Lucianists at Nicza left neither 
Arian nor Nicene successors. The ten provinces of 
Asia ‘verily knew not God’ in Hilary’s time; and 
even the later Nicene doctrine of Cappadocia was 
almost as much Semiarian as Athanasian. ‘hus Con- 
stantius and Valens pursued throughout an Asiatic 
policy, striking with one hand at Egypt, with the other 
at Rome. Every change in their action can be explained 
with reference to the changes of opinion in Asia. 
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Upon the whole, we may say that Arian hatred of 
the council would have been powerless if it had not 
rested on a formidable mass of conservative 
discontent, while the conservative discon- 
tent might have died away if the court had not sup- 
plied it with the means of action.. If the decision lay 
with the majority, every initiative had to come from 
the court. Hence the reaction went on as long as 
these were agreed against the Nicene party; it was 
suspended as soon as Julian’s policy turned another 
way, became unreal when conservative alarm subsided, 
and finally collapsed when Asia went over to the 
Nicene side. 

We may now return to the sequel of the great 
council. If Constantine thought he had restored peace 
Sequel of the 10 the churches, he soon found out his mis- 
eee take. The literary war began again almost 
where his summons had interrupted it. The creed 
was signed and done with and seemed forgotten. The 
conservatives hardly cared to be reminded of their half 
unwilling signatures. To Athanasius it may have 
been a watchword from the first, but it was not so to 
many others. In the West it was as yet almost un- 
known. Even Marcellus was more disposed to avoid 
all technical terms than to lay stress on those which 
the council sanctioned. Yet all parties had. learned 
caution at Nicea. Marcellus disavowed Sabellianism ; 
Eusebius avoided Arianism, and nobody seems to have 
disowned the creed as long as Constantine lived. 

The next great change was at Alexandria. The 
bishop Alexander died in the spring of 328, and a 
stormy election followed. Its details are obscure, but 
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the Nicene party put forward the deacon Athanasius, 
and consecrated him in spite of a determined op- 

position from Arians and Meletians. And 
Niuenara, now that we stand before the greatest of 
ce the Eastern fathers, let us see how his 
character and training fitted him to be the hero of 
the Arian controversy. 

Athanasius was a Greek by birth and education, 
Greek also in subtle thought and philosophic insight, 
Character of 12 oratorical power and supple statesman- 
Athanasius. ship. Though born almost within the 
shadow of the mighty temple of Serapis at Alexandria, 
he shows few signs of Coptic influence. Deep as is his 
feeling of the mystery of revelation, he has no love of 
mystery for its own sake, nothing of the Egyptian 
passion for things awful and mysterious. Hven his 
style is clear and simple, without a trace of Hgyptian 
involution and obscurity. We know nothing of his 
family, and cannot even date his birth for certain, 
though it must have been very near the year 297. 
He was, therefore, old enough to remember the worst 
days of the great persecution, which Maximin Daza 
kept up in Heypt as late as 313. Legend has of 
course been busy with his early life. According to 
one story, Alexander found him with some other boys 
at play, imitating the ceremonies of baptism—not a 
likely game for a youth of sixteen. Another story 
makes him a disciple of the great hermit Antony, 
who never existed. He may have been a lawyer fora 
time, but in any case his training was neither Coptic 
nor monastic, but Greek and scriptural, as became a 
scholar of Alexandria. There may be traces of Latin 
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in his writings, but his allusions to Greek literature are 
such as leave no doubt that he had a liberal education. 
In his earliest works he refers to Plato; in later years 
he quotes Homer, and models his notes on Aristotle, his 
Apology to Constantius on Demosthenes. To Egyptian 
idolatry he seldom alludes. Scripture, however, is his 
chosen and familiar study, and few commentators have 
ever shown a firmer grasp of certain of its’ leading 
thoughts. He at least endeavoured (unlike the Arian 
text-mongers) to take in the context of his quotations 
and the general drift of Christian doctrine. Many 
errors of detail may be pardoned to a writer who so 
seldom fails in suggestiveness and width of view. In 
mere learning he was no match for Eusebius of Ceesarea, 
and even as a thinker he has a worthy rival in Hilary 
of Poitiers, while some of the Arian leaders were fully 
equal to him in political skill. But Eusebius was no 
ereat thinker, Hilary no statesman, and the Arian 
leaders were not men of truth. Athanasius, on the 
other hand, was philosopher, statesman, and saint in one. 
Few great men have ever been so free from littleness 
or weakness. At the age of twenty he had risen far 
above the level of Arianism and Sabellianism, and 
throughout his long career we catch glimpses of a 
spiritual depth which few of his contemporaries could 
reach. Above all things, his life was consecrated to a 
simple witness for truth. Athanasius is the hero of a 
mighty struggle, and the secret of his grandeur is his 
intense and vivid faith that the incarnation is a real 
revelation from the other world, and that its issues are 
for life and death supreme in heaven and earth and 
hell for evermore. 
(sJel D 
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Such a bishop was sure to meet a bitter opposition, 
and as sure to overcome it. Egypt soon became a 
Toe stronghold of the Nicene faith, for Athanasius 
his rule at could sway the heart of Greek and Copt 

' alike. The pertinacious hatred of a few 
was balanced by the enthusiastic admiration of the 
many. ‘The Meletians dwindled fast, the Arians faster 
still. Nothing but outside persecution was needed now 
to make Nicene orthodoxy the national faith of Hgypt. 

It will be remembered that Husebius of Nicomedia 
was exiled shortly after the council. His disgrace was 
Beginnings of 2Ot a long one. He had powerful friends 
the reaction. at court, and it was not very hard for a man 
who had signed the creed to satisfy the Emperor of his 
substantial orthodoxy. Constantine was not unforgiv- 
ing, and policy as well as easy temper forbade him to 
scrutinize too closely the professions of submission laid 
before him. Once restored to his former influence at 
court, Husebius became the centre of intrigue against 
the council. Old Lucianic friendships may have led 
him on. Arius was a Lucianist like himself, and the 
Lucianists had in vain defended him before the council. 
Kusebius was the ablest of them, and had fared the 
worst. He had strained his conscience to sign the 
creed, and his compliance had not even saved him from 
exile. We cannot wonder if he brought back a firm 
determination to undo the council’s hateful work. If 
it was too dangerous to attack the creed itself, its 
defenders might be got rid of one by one on various 
pretexts. Such was the plan of operations. 

A party was easily formed. The Lucianists were its 
nucleus, and all sorts of malcontents gathered round 
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them. ‘The Meletians of Egypt joined the coalition, 
and the unclean creatures of the palace rejoiced to 
aan hear of fresh intrigue. Above all, the con- 
the Husebian servatives gave extensive help. The charges 

against the Nicene leaders were often more 
than plausible, for men like the Cesarean Eusebius 
dreaded Sabellianism, and Marcellus was practically 
Sabellian, and the others aiders and abettors of his 
misbelief. Some even of the darker charges may have 
had some ground, or at least have seemed truer than 
they were. Thus Eusebius had a very heterogeneous 
following, and it would be scant charity if we laid on 
all of them the burden of their leader’s infamy. 

They began with Eustathius of Antioch, an old 
confessor and a man of eloquence, who enjoyed a great 
Attacks on; 0d lasting popularity in the city. He was 
(.) Bustathius. one of the foremost enemies of Arianism at 
Niceea, and had since waged an active literary war with 
the Arianizing clique in Syria. In one respect they 
found him a specially dangerous enemy, for he saw 
clearly the important consequences of the Arian denial 
of the Lord’s true human soul. Hustathius was there- 
fore deposed (on obscure grounds) in 330, and exiled 
with many of his clergy to Thrace. The vacant see 
was offered to Eusebius of Caesarea, and finally accepted 
by the Cappadocian Euphronius. But party spirit ran 
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The system was vigorously followed up. Ten of the 
Nicene leaders were exiled in the next year or two. 
But Alexandria and Ancyra were the great 
strongholds of the Nicene faith, and the , 
Eusebians still had to expel Marcellus and Athanasius. 
As Athanasius might have met a charge of heresy with 
a dangerous retort, it was found necessary to take other 
methods with him. Marcellus, however, was so far the 
foremost champion of the council, and he had fairly 
exposed himself to a doctrinal attack. Let us therefore 
glance at his theory of the incarnation. 

Marcellus of Ancyra was already in middle life when 
he came forward as a resolute enemy of Arianism at 
Character of Niceea. Nothing is known of his early 
Marcellus. -_ years and education, but we can see some 
things which influenced him later on. Ancyra was 
a strange diocese, full of uncouth Gauls and chaffering 
Jews, and overrun with Montanists and Manichees, and 
votaries of endless fantastic heresies and superstitions. 
In the midst of this turmoil Marcellus spent his life ; 
and if he learned too much of the Galatian party spirit, 
he learned also that the gospel is wider than the forms 
of Greek philosophy. The speculations of Alexandrian 
theology were as little appreciated by the Celts of Asia 
as is the stately churchmanship of England by the 
Celts of Wales. They were the foreigner’s thoughts, 
too cold for Celtic zeal, too grand for Celtic narrow- 
ness. Tickleness is not inconsistent with a true and 
deep religious instinct, and we may find something 
austere and high behind the ever-changing phases of 
spiritual excitement. Thus the ideal holiness of the 
church, upheld by Montanists and Novatians, attracted 
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kindred spirits at opposite ends of the Empire, among 
the Moors of the Atlas and the Gauls of Asia. Such 
a people will have sins and scandals like its neighbours, 
but very little indifference or cynicism. It will be 
more inclined to make of Christian liberty an excuse 
for strife and debate. The zeal which carries the 
gospel to the loneliest mountain villages will also fill 
them with the jealousies of endless quarrelling sects ; 
and the Gaul of Asia clung to his separatism with all 
the more tenacity for the consciousness that his race 
was fast dissolving in the broader and better world of 
Greece. Thus Marcellus was essentially a stranger to 
- the wider movements of his time. His system is an 
appeal from Origen to St. John, from philosophy to 
Scripture. Nor can we doubt the high character and 
earnest zeal of the man who for years stood side by 
side with Athanasius. The more significant therefore 
is the failure of his bold attempt to cut the knot of 
controversy. 

Marcellus then agreed with the Arians that the idea 
of sonship implies beginning and inferiority, so that 
Doctrineof & Son of God is neither eternal nor equal to 
Marcellus. the Father. When the Arians argued on 
both grounds that the Lord is a creature, the con- 
servatives were content to reply that the idea of son- 
ship excludes that of creation, and implies a peculiar 
relation to and origin from the Father. But their own 
position was weak. Whatever they might say, their 
secondary God was a second God, and their theory 
of the eternal generation only led them into further 
difficulties, for their concession of the Son’s origin from 
the will of the Father made the Arian conclusion 
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irresistible. Marcellus looked scornfully on a lame 
result like this. The conservatives had broken down 
because they had gone astray after vain philosophy. 
Turn we then to Scripture. ‘In the beginning was,’ 
not the Son, but the Word. It is no secondary or 
accidental title which St. John throws to the front of 
his Gospel, and repeats with deliberate emphasis three 
times over in the first verse. Thus the Lord is 
properly the Word of God, and this must govern the 
meaning of all such secondary names as the Son, 
Then he is not only the silent thinking principle 
which remains with God, but also the active creating 
power which comes forth too for the dispensation of” 
the world. In this Sabellianizing sense Marcellus 
accepted the Nicene faith, holding that the Word is 
one with God as reason is one with man. Thus he 
explained the Divine Sonship and other difficulties by 
limiting them to the incarnation. The Word as such 
is pure spirit, and only became the Son of God by 
becoming the Son of Man. It was only in virtue of 
this humiliating separation from the Father that the 
Word acquired a sort of independent personality. 
Thus the Lord was human certainly on account of 
his descent into true created human flesh, and yet 
not merely human, for the Word remained unchanged. 
Not for its own sake was the Word incarnate, but 
merely for the conquest of Satan. ‘The flesh profiteth 
nothing,’ and even the gift of immortality cannot make 
it worthy of permanent union with the Word. God is 
higher than immortality itself, and even the immortal 
angels cannot pass the gulf which parts the creature 
from its Lord. That which is of the earth is useless 
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for the age to come, Hence the human nature must 
be laid aside when its work is done and every hostile 
power overthrown. ‘Then shall the Son of God deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father, that the kingdom of 
God may have no end; and then the Word shall 
return, and be for ever with the Father as before. 

A universal cry of horror rose from the conservative 
ranks to greet the new Sabellius, the Jew and worse 
The conserva. than Jew, the shameless miscreant who had 
tive panic.  forsworn the Son of God. Marcellus had 
confused together all the errors he could find. The 
faith itself was at peril if blasphemies like these were 
to be sheltered behind the rash decisions of Nicea. 
So thought the conservatives, and not without a reason, 
though their panic was undignified from the first, and 
became a positive calamity when taken up by political 
adventurers for their own purposes. As far as doctrine 
went, there was little to choose between Marcellus 
and Arius. ach held firmly the central error of the 
conservatives, and rejected as illogical the modifications 
and side views by which they were finding their way 
to something better. Both parties, says Athanasius, 
are equally inconsistent. The conservatives, who refuse 
eternal being to the Son of God, will not endure to 
hear that his kingdom is other than eternal ; while the 
Marcellians, who deny his personality outright, are 
equally shocked at the Arian limitation of it to the 
sphere of time. Nor had Marcellus escaped the diffi- 
culties of Arius. If, for example, the idea of an 
eternal Son is polytheistic, nothing is gained by trans- 
ferring the eternity to an impersonal Word, If the 
generation of the Son is materializing, so also is the 
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coming forth of the Word. If the work of creation is 
unworthy of God, it may as well be delegated to a 
created Son as to a transitory Word. So far Athana- 
sius. Indeed, to Marcellus the Son of God is a mere 
phenomenon of time, and even the Word is as foreign 
to the divine essence as the Arian Son. If the one 
can only reveal in finite measure, the other gives but 
broken hints of an infinity beyond. Instead of de- 
stroying Arianism by the roots, Marcellus had fallen 
into something very like Sabellianism. He reaches 
no true mediation, no true union of God and man, for 
he makes the incarnation a mere theophany, the flesh 
a useless burden, to be one day laid aside. The Lord 
is our Redeemer and the conqueror of death and Satan, 
but there is no room for a second Adam, the organic 
head of regenerate mankind. The redemption becomes 
a mere intervention from without, not also the planting 
of a power of life within, which will one day quicken 
our mortal bodies too. 

Marcellus had fairly exposed himself to a doctrinal 
attack; other methods were used with Athanasius. 
__ They had material enough without touch- 

(3) Athanasius, , ‘ . = = 
ing doctrine. His election was disputed: 
Meletians and Arians complained of oppression: there 
were some useful charges of magic and political in- 
trigue. At first, however, the Meletians could not 
even get a hearing from the Emperor. When Eusebius 
of Nicomedia took up their cause, they fared a little 
better. The attack had to be put off till the winter 
of 331, and was even then a failure. Their charges 
_ were partly answered by two presbyters of Athanasius 
who were on the spot; and when the bishop himself 
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was summoned to court, he soon completed their dis- 
comfiture, As Constantine was now occupied with the 
Gothic war, nothing more could be done till 334. 
When, however, Athanasius was ordered to: attend a 
council at Ceesarea, he treated it as a mere cabal of his 
enemies, and refused to appear. 

Next year the Hastern bishops gathered to Jerusalem 
to keep the festival of the thirtieth year of Constantine’s 
The Council ot Teign and to dedicate his splendid church 
Tyre (335. = on Golgotha. But first it was a work of 
charity to restore peace in EHeypt. A synod of about 
150 bishops was held at Tyre, and this time the 
appearance of Athanasius was secured by peremptory 
orders from the Emperor. ‘The Husebians had the 
upper hand, though there was a strong minority. 
Athanasius brought nearly fifty bishops from Egypt, 
and others, like Maximus of Jerusalem and Alexander 
of Thessalonica, were willing to do justice. Athanasius 
was not accused of heresy, but, with more plausibility, 
of episcopal tyranny. His friends replied with reckless 
violence. Potammon aimed a bitter and unrighteous 
taunt at Eusebius of Caesarea. ‘You and I were once 
in prison for the faith. I lost an eye: how did you 
escape?’ Athanasius might perhaps have been crushed 
if his enemies had kept up a decent semblance of 
truth and fairness. But nothing was further from 
their thoughts than an impartial trial, Scandal suc- 
ceeded scandal, till the iniquity culminated in the 
dispatch of an openly partizan commission to super- 
intend the manufacture of evidence in Egypt. Maximus 
of Jerusalem and Paphnutius left the council, saying 
that it was not good that old confessors like them 
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should share its evil deeds. The Egyptian bishops 
protested. Alexander of Thessalonica denounced the 
plot to the Emperor's representative. Athanasius him- 
self took ship for Constantinople without waiting for 
the end of the farce, and the council condemned him 
by default. This done, the bishops went on to Jeru- 
salem for the proper business of their meeting. 

The concourse on Golgotha was a brilliant spectacle. 
Ten years had passed since the still unrivalled assembly 
at Nicaea, and the veterans of the last 
great persecution must have been deeply 
moved at their meeting once again in this world. 
The stately ceremonial suited Maximus and Eusebius 
much better than the noisy scene at Tyre, and may 
for the moment have soothed the swelling indignation 
of Potammon and Paphunutius, Constantine had once 
more plastered over the divisions of the churches with 
a general reconciliation, but this time Athanasius 
was condemned and Arius received to communion. 
The heretic had long since left his exile in Illyricum, 
though we cannot fix the date of his recall. However, 
one winter the Emperor invited Arius and his friend 
Euzoius to Constantinople, where they laid before him 
a short and simple confession of their faith. It said 
nothing of the disputed points, but was not unorthodox 
as far as it went. Nor were they bishops, that the 
Nicene creed should be forced upon them. Constantine 
was therefore satisfied, and now directed them to lay 
it before the bishops at Jerusalem, who duly approved 
of it and received its authors to communion. In order 
to complete the work of peace, Athanasius was con- 
demned afresh on the return of the commission from 
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Egypt, and proceedings were begun against Marcellus 
of Ancyra. 

Meanwhile Constantine’s dreams of peace were rudely 
dissipated by the sudden appearance of Athanasius 
First exile ot before him in the streets of Constantinople. 
Athanasius. Whatever the bishops had done, they had 
plainly caused dissensions just when the Emperor was 
most anxious for harmony. An angry letter summoned 
the whole assembly straight to court. The meeting, 
however, was most likely dispersed before its arrival ; 
at any rate, there came only a deputation of Kusebians. 
The result was unexpected. Instead of attempting to 
defend the council of Tyre, Eusebius of Nicomedia 
suddenly accused Athanasius of hindering the supply 
of corn for the capital. This was quite a new charge, 
and chosen with much skill. Athanasius was not 
allowed to defend himself, but summarily sent away to 
Trier in Gaul, where he was honourably received by 
the younger Constantine. On the other hand, the 
Emperor refused to let his place be filled up “at 
Alexandria, and exiled the Meletian leader, John 
Archaph, ‘for causing divisions.’ To Constantinople 
came also Marcellus. He had kept away from the 
councils of Tyre and Jerusalem, and only came now to 
invite the Emperor’s decision on his book. Constantine 
referred it as usual to the bishops, who promptly con- 
demned it and deposed its author. 

There remained only the formal restoration of Arius 
to communion at Constantinople. But the heretic was 
Pchiat taken ill suddenly, and died in the midst 
oe of a procession the evening before the day 
appointed. His enemies saw in his death a judgment 
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from heaven, and likened it to that of Judas. Only 
Athanasius relates it with reserve and dignity. 

Upon the whole, Constantine had done his best for 
peace by leaving matters in an uneasy suspense which 
Policy of satisfied neither party. This seems the 
Constantine. best explanation of his wavering. He had 
not turned Arian, for there is no sign that he ever 
allowed the decisions of Niczea to be openly rejected 
inside the churches. Athanasius was not exiled for 
heresy, for there was no question of heresy in the case. 
The quarrel was ostensibly one of orthodox bishops, for 
Eusebius had signed the Nicene creed as well as 
Athanasius. Constantine’s action seems to have been 
determined by Asiatic feeling. Had he believed the 
charge of delaying the corn-ships, he would have exe- 
cuted Athanasius at once. His conduct does not look 
like a real explosion of rage. The merits of the case 
were not easy to find out, but the quarrel between 
Athanasius and the Asiatic bishops was a nuisance, so 
he sent him out of the way as a troublesome person. 
The Asiatics were not all of them either Arians or 
intriguers. It was not always furtive sympathy with 
heresy which led them to regret the heresiarch’s 
expulsion for doctrines which he disavowed; neither 
was it always partizanship which could not see the 
innocence of Athanasius. Constantine’s vacillation is 
natural if his policy was to seek for unity by letting 
the bishops guide him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE COUNCIL OF SARDICA. 


CoNSTANTINE’S work on earth was done. When the 
hand of death was on him, he laid aside the purple, 
ete and the ambiguous position of a Christian 
pentine, Ceosar with it, and passed away in the white 

robe of a simple convert. Long as he had 
been a friend to the churches, he had till now put off 
the elementary rite of baptism, in the hope one day to 
receive it in the waters of the Jordan, like the Lord 
himself. Darkly as his memory is stained with isolated 
crimes, Constantine must for ever rank among the 
greatest of the emperors; and as an actual benefactor 
of mankind, he stands alone among them. Besides 
his great services to the Hmpire in his own time, he 
gave the civilization of later days a new centre on the 
Bosphorus, beyond the reach of Goth or - Vandal. 
Bulgarians and Saracens and Russians dashed them- 
selves in pieces on the walls of Constantinople, and the 
strong arms of Western and crusading traitors were 
needed at last to overthrow the old bulwark 
which for so many centuries had guarded 
Christendom. Above all, it was Constantine who first 
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essayed the problem of putting a Christian spirit into 
the statecraft of the world. Hard as the task is even 
now, it was harder still in times when the gospel had 
not yet had time to form, as it were, an outwork of 
common feeling against some of the grosser sins. Yet 
whatever might be his errors, his legislation was a 
landmark for ever, because no emperor before him had 
been guided by a Christian sense of duty. 

The sons of Constantine shared the Empire among 
them ‘ like an ancestral inheritance.’ Thrace and Pontus 
Division of Dad been assigned to their cousins, Dalmatius 
the Fmpire and Hannibalianus; but the army would 
have none but Constantine’s own sons to reign over 
them. The whole house of Theodora perished in the 
tumult except two boys—Gallus and Julian, afterwards 
the apostate Emperor. ‘Thus Constantine’s sons were 
left in possession of the Empire. Constantine II. took 
Gaul and Italy, the legions of Syria secured the Hast 
for Constantius, and Italy and Illyricum were left for 
the share of the youngest, Constans. 

One of the first acts of the new Emperors was to 
restore the exiled bishops. Athanasius was released 
eonllof Atha: by the younger Constantine as soon as his 
nasms, 337, father’s death was known at Trier, and 
reached Alexandria in November 337, to the joy of 
both Greeks and Copts. Marcellus and the rest were 
restored about the same time, though not without much 
disturbance at Ancyra, where the intruding bishop 
Basil was an able man, and had formed a party. 

Let us now take a glance at the new Emperor of the 
East. Constantius had something of his father’s 
character. In temperance and chastity, in love of 
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letters and in dignity of manner, in social charm and 
pleasantness of private life, he was no unworthy son of 
Character of Constantine; and if he inherited no splendid 
Constantius. genius for war, he had a full measure of 
soldierly courage and endurance. Nor was the states- 
manship entirely bad which kept the East in tolerable 
peace for four-and-twenty years. But Constantius was 
essentially a little man, in whom his father’s vices took 
a meaner form. Constantine committed some. great 
crimes, but the whole spirit of Constantius was 
corroded with fear and jealousy of every man better 
than himself. ‘Thus the easy trust in unworthy 
favourites, which marks even the ablest of his family, 
became in Constantius a public calamity. It was bad 
enough when the uprightness of Constantine or Julian 
was led astray, but it was far worse when the 
eunuchs found a master too weak to stand alone, too 
jealous to endure a faithful counsellor, too easy- 
tempered and too indolent to care what oppressions 
were committed in his name, and without the sense of 
duty which would have gone far to make up for all 
his shortcomings. The peculiar repulsiveness of Con- 
stantius is not due to any flagrant personal vice, but 
to the combination of cold-blooded treachery, with the 
utter want of any inner nobleness of character. Yet 
he was a pious Emperor, too, in his own way. He 
loved the ecclesiastical game, and was easily won over 
to the Husebian side. The growing despotism of the 
Empire and the personal unity of Constantius were 
equally suited by the episcopal timidity which cried 
for an arm of flesh to fight its battles. It is not easy 
to decide how far he acted on his own likings and 
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superstitions, how far he merely let his flatterers lead 
him, or how far he saw political reasons for following 
them. In any case, he began with a thorough dislike 
of the Nicene council, continued for a long time to 
hold conservative language, and ended after some 
vacillation by adopting the vague Homoean com- 
promise of 359. 

Husebian intrigue was soon resumed. Now that 
Constantine was dead, a schism could be set on foot at 

_ _ Alexandria; so the Arians were encouraged 

Second exile of : 2 
po to hold assemblies of their own, and pro- 

vided with a bishop in the person of Pistus, 
one of the original heretics deposed by Alexander. 
No fitter consecrator could be found for him than 
Secundus of Ptolemais, one of the two bishops who 
held out to the last against the council. The next 
move was the formal deposition of Athanasius by a 
council held at Antioch in the winter of 338. But 
there was still no charge of heresy—only old and new 
ones of sedition and intrigue, and a new argument, 
that after his deposition at Tyre he had forfeited all 
right to further justice by accepting a restoration from 
the civil power. This last was quite a new claim on 
behalf of the church, first used against Athanasius, and 
next afterwards for the ruin of Chrysostom, though it 
has since been made a pillar of the faith. Pistus was 
not appointed to the vacant see. The council chose 
Gregory of Cappadocia as a better agent for the rough 
work to be done. Athanasius was expelled by the 
apostate prefect Philagrius, and Gregory installed by 
military violence in his place. Scenes of outrage were 
enacted all over Heypt. 
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Athanasius fled to Rome. Thither also came Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra, and ejected clerics from all parts of 
ve the Hast. Under the rule of Constans they 

Masiusand , : : ° . 

Marcellus at might meet with justice. Bishop Julius 

at once took the position of an arbiter of 
Christendom. He received the fugitives with a decent 
reserve, and invited the Husebians to the council they 
had already asked him to hold. For a long time there 
came no answer from the Hast. The old heretic 
Carpones appeared at Rome on Gregory’s behalf, but 
the envoys of Julius were detained at Antioch till 
January 340, and at last dismissed with an unman- 
nerly reply. After some further delay, a synod of about 
fifty bishops met at Rome the following autumn. The 
cases were examined, Marcellus and Athanasius acquit- 
ted, and it remained for Julius to report their decision 
to the Hasterns. 

His letter is one of the ablest documents of the 
entire controversy. Nothing can be better than the 
The letter of Calm and high judicial tone in which he 
gous: lays open every excuse of the Husebians. 
He was surprised, he says, to receive so discourteous 
an answer to his letter. But what was their 
grievance? If it was his invitation to «a synod, 
they could not have much confidence in their cause. 
Even the great council of Nicaea had decided (and not 
without the will of God) that the acts of one synod 
might be revised by another. Their own envoys had 
asked him to hold a council, and the men who set 
aside the decisions of Nicaea by using the services of 
heretics like Secundus Pistus and Carpones could 
hardly claim finality for their own doings at Tyre. 

C. A. z 
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Their complaint that he had given them too short a 
notice would have been reasonable if the appointed day 
had found them on the road to Rome. ‘But this 
also, beloved, is only an excuse. ‘They had detained 
his envoys for months at Antioch, and plainly did not 
mean to come. As for the reception of Athanasius, it 
was neither lightly nor unjustly done. The Husebian 
letters against him were inconsistent, for no two of 
them ever told the same story; and they were, more- 
over, contradicted by letters in his favour from Egypt 
and elsewhere. ‘The accused had come to Rome when 
summoned, and waited for them eighteen months in 
vain, whereas the Husebians had uncanonically ap- 
pointed an utter stranger in his place at Alexandria, 
and sent him with a guard of soldiers all the way from 
Antioch to disturb the peace of Egypt with horrible 
outrages. With regard to Marcellus, he had denied 
the charge of heresy and presented a very sound con- 
fession of his faith. The Roman legates at Nicaea 
had also borne witness to the honourable part he had 
taken in the council. Thus the Husebians could not 
say that Athanasius and Marcellus had been too hastily 
received at Rome. Rather their own doings were the 
cause of all the troubles, for complaints of their violence 
came in from all parts of the Hast. The authors of 
these outrages were no lovers of peace, but of con- 
fusion. Whatever grievance they might have against 
Athanasius, they should not have neglected the old 
custom of writing first to Rome, that a legitimate 
decision might issue from the apostolic see. It was 
time to put an end to these scandals, as they would 
have to answer for them in the day of judgment. 
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Severe as the letter is, it contrasts well with the 
disingenuous querulousness of the Eusebians. Nor is 
Julius unmindful to press as far as possible 
the claims of the Roman see. His one 
serious mistake was in supporting Marcellus. No 
doubt old services at Niczea counted heavily in the 
West. His confession too was innocent enough, being 
very nearly our so-called Apostles’ Creed, heré met for 
the first time in history.’ . Knowing, however, what 
his doctrine was, we must admit that the Easterns 
were right in resenting its deliberate approval at 
Rome. 

The Eusebians replied in the summer of 341, 
when ninety bishops met at Antioch to consecrate 

. the Golden Church, begun by Constantine. 
Council of the i y 
ae The character of the council isan old 
question of dispute. Hilary calls it a 
meeting of saints, and its canons have found their 
way into the authoritative collections; yet its chief 
work was to confirm the deposition of Athanasius and 
to draw up creeds in opposition to the Nicene. Was 
it Nicene or Arian? Probably neither, but conserva- 
tive. The Eusebians seem to have imitated Athanasius 
in pressing a creed (this time an Arianizing one) on 
unwilling conservatives, but only to have succeeded in 
making great confusion. This was a new turn of 
their policy, and not a hopeful one. Constantine’s 
death indeed left them free to try if they could replace 
the Nicene creed by something else; but the friends of 


Criticism of it. 


1 It has even been ascribed to Marcellus; but it seems a little older. 
Its apostolic origin is of course absurd. The legend cannot be traced 
beyond the last quarter of the fourth century. 
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Athanasius could accept no substitute, and even the 
conservatives could hardly agree to make the Lord’s 
divinity an open question. The result was twenty 
years of busy creed-making, and twenty more of con- 
fusion, before it was finally seen that there was no 
escape from the dilemma which had been decisive at 
Niceea. 

The Husebians began by offering a meagre and 
evasive creed, much like the confession of Arius and 
preee te Kuzoius, prefacing it with a declaration 
ens that they were not followers of Arius, but 

his independent adherents. They overshot 
their mark, for the conservatives were not willing to 
go so far as this, and, moreover, had older standards 
of their own. Instead, therefore, of drawing up a new 
creed, they put forward a work of the venerated 
martyr Lucian of Antioch. Such it was said to be, 
and such in the main it probably was, though the 
anathemas must have been added now. ‘This Lucianic 
formula then is essentially conservative, but leans 
much more to the Nicene than to the Arian side. 
Its central clause declares the Son of God ‘not 
subject to moral change or alteration, but the un- 
varying image of the deity and essence and power 
and counsel and glory of the Father,’ while its 
anathemas condemn ‘those who say that there was 
once a tume when the Son of God was not, or that 
he is a creature as one of the creatures. These are 
strong words, but they do not in the least shut out 
Arianism. No doubt the phrase ‘unvarying image 
of the essence’ means that there is no change of 
essence in passing from the Father to the Son, and 
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is therefore logically equivalent to ‘of one essence 
(homoousion); but the conservatives meant nothing 
more than ‘of like essence’ (homotousion), which is 
consistent with great unlikeness in attributes. The 
anathemas also are the Nicene with insertions which 
might have been made for the very purpose of letting 
‘the Arians escape. However, the conservatives were 
well satisfied with the Lucianic creed, and frequently 
refer to it with a veneration akin to that of Athanasius 
for the Nicene. But the wire-pullers were determined 
to upset it. The confession next presented by Theo- 
phronius of Tyana was more to their mind, for it 
contained a direct anathema against “Marcellus and 
those who communicated with him.” It secured a 
momentary approval, but the meeting broke up with- 
out adopting it. The Lucianic formula remained the 
creed of the council. 

Defeated in a free council, the wire-pullers a few 
months later assembled a cabal of their own, and 
The fourth Grew up a fourth creed, which a deputation 
rcp: of notorious Arianizers presented to Con- 
stans in Gaul as the genuiue work of the council. 
It seems to have suited them better than the Lucianic, 
for they repeated it with increasing series of anathemas 
at Philippopolis in 343, at Antioch the next year, 
and at Sirmium in 351. We can see why it suited 
them. While in substance it is less opposed to 
Arianism than the Lucianic, its wording follows the 
Nicene, even to the adoption of the anathemas in a 
weakened form. Upon the whole, it is a colourless 
document, which left all questions open. 

The wording of the creed of T'yana was a direct blow 
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at Julius of Rome, and is of itself enough to show 
that its authors were no lovers of peace. But Western 
pei suspicion was already roused by the issue 
demandsa of the Lucianic creed. There could no 
a ae longer be any doubt that the Nicene faith 
was the real object of attack. Before the Hastern 
envoys reached Constans in Gaul, he had already 
written to his brother (Constantine II. was now dead) 
to demand a new general council. Constantius was 
busy with the Persian war, and could not refuse; 
so it was summoned to meet in the summer of 343. 
To the dismay of the Eusebians, the place chosen 
was Sardica in Dacia, just inside the dominions of 
Constans. After their failure with the LEHastern 
bishops at Antioch, they could’ not hope to control 
the Westerns in a free council. 

To Sardica the bishops came. The Westerns were 
about ninety-six in number, ‘with Hosius of Cordova 
Council of «for: their father,’ bringing with him Athana- 
Sardica (343) sins and Marcellus, and supported by the 
chief Westerns—Gratus of Carthage, Protasius of 
Milan, Maximus of Trier, Fortunatian of Aquileia, and 
Vincent of Capua, the old Roman legate at Nicza. 
The Easterns, under Stephen of Antioch and Acacius 
of Ceesarea, the disciple and successor of Husebius, 
were for once outnumbered. They therefore travelled 
in one body, more than seventy strong, and agreed 
to act together. They began by insisting that the 
deposition of Marcellus and Athanasius at Antioch 
should be accepted without discussion. Such a 
demand was absurd. There was no reason why the 
deposition at Antioch should be accepted blindly 
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rather than the acquittal at Rome. At any rate, the 
council had an express commission to re-open the 
whole case, and indeed had met for no other purpose ; 
so, if they were not to do it, they might as well go 
home. The Westerns were determined to sift the 
whole matter to the bottom, but the Eusebians 
refused to enter the council. It was in vain that 
Hosius asked them to give their proofs, if it were 
only to himself in private. In vain he promised 
that if Athanasius was acquitted, and they were 
still unwilling to receive him, he would take him 
back with him to Spain. The Westerns began the 
trial: the Hasterns left Sardica by night in haste. 
They had heard, forsooth, of a victory on the Persian 
frontier, and must pay their respects to the Emperor 
without a moment’s delay. 
Once more the charges were examined and the 
accused acquitted. In the case of Marcellus, it was 
found that the Husebians had misquoted 
Acquittal of A 5 eae . 
ee his book, setting down opinions as his own 
which he had only put forward for dis- 
cussion. Thus it was not true that he had denied 
the eternity of the Word in the past or of his king- 
dom in the future. Quite so: but the eternity of the 
Sonship is another matter. This was the real charge 
against him, and he was allowed to evade it. - Though 
doctrinal questions lay more in the background in the 
case of Athanasius, one party in the council was for 
issuing a new creed in explanation of the Nicene. The 
proposal was wisely rejected. It would have made 
the fatal admission that Arianism had not been clearly 
condemned at Nicwa, and thrown on the Westerns the 
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odium of innovation, All that could be done was to 
pass a series of canons to check the worst scandals of 
late years. After this the council issued its encyclical 
and the bishops dispersed. 
Meanwhile the Easterns (such was their haste) 
halted for some weeks at Philippopolis to issue their 
_ own encyclical, falsely dating it from Sar- 
of Philippo. dica. They begin with their main argu- 
ie ment, that the acts of councils are irre- 
versible. Next they recite the charges against Atha- 
‘nasius and Marcellus, and the doings of the Westerns 
at Sardica. Hereupon they denounce Hosius, Julius, 
and others as associates of heretics and patrons of. 
the detestable errors of Marcellus. A few random 
charges of gross immorality are added, after the 
Husebian custom. They end with a new creed, the 
fourth of Antioch, with some verbal changes, and 
seven anathemas instead of two. 
The quarrel of Hast and West seemed worse than 
ever. The Husebians had behaved discreditably 


The fifth enough, but they had at least frustrated 
goer the council, and secured a recognition of 
(344). their creed from a large body of Hastern 


conservatives. So far they had been fairly successful, 
but the next move on their side was a blunder and 
worse. When the Sardican envoys, Vincent of Capua 
and Huphrates of Cologne, came eastward in the spring 
of 344, a harlot was brought one night into their 
lodgings. Great was the scandal when the plot was 
traced up to the Husebian leader, Stephen of Antioch. 
A new council was held, by which Stephen was deposed 
and Leontius the Lucianist, himself the subject of an 
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old scandal, was raised to the vacant see. The fourth 
creed of Antioch was also re-issued with a few changes, 
but followed by long paragraphs of explanation. The 
Hasterns adhered to their condemnation of Marcellus, 
and joined with him his disciple Photinus of Sirmium, 
who had made the Lord a mere man like the Ebionites. 
On the other hand, they condemned several Arian 
phrases, and insisted in the strongest manner on the 
mutual, inseparable, and, as it were, organic union of 
the Son with the Father in a single deity. 
This conciliatory move cleared the way for a general 
suspension of hostilities. Stephen’s crime had dis- 
credited the whole gang of Hastern court 
Return of . , f 
aaeee intriguers who had made the quarrel. Nor 
were the Westerns unreasonable. Though 
they still upheld Marcellus, they frankly gave up and 
condemned Photinus. Meanwhile Constans pressed the 
execution of the decrees of Sardica, and Constantius, 
with a Persian war on his hands, could not refuse. 
The last obstacle was removed by the death of Gregory 
of Cappadocia in 345. It was not till the third in- 
vitation that Athanasius returned. He had to take 
leave of his Italian friends, and the Emperor’s letters 
were only too plainly insincere. However, Constantius 
received him graciously at Antioch, ordered all the 
charges against him to be destroyed, and gave him 
a solemn promise of full protection for the future. 
Athanasius went forward on his journey, and the old 
confessor Maximus assembled the bishops of Palestine 
to greet him at Jerusalem. But his entry into Alex- 
andria (Oct. 346) was the crowning triumph of his life. 
For miles along the road the great city streamed out to 
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meet him with enthusiastic welcome, and the jealous 
police of Constantius could raise no tumult to mar the 
universal harmony of that great day of national rejoicing. 

The next few years were an uneasy interval of sus- 
pense rather than of peace, for the long contest had so 
Intervalot 12% decided nothing. If the Nicene exiles 
rest (345-353) were restored, the Husebian disturbers were 
not deposed. Thus while Nicene animosity was not 
satisfied, the standing grounds of conservative distrust 
were not removed. Above all, the return of Athana- 
sius was a personal humiliation for Constantius, which 
he was not likely to accept without watching his oppor- 
tunity for a final struggle to decide the mastery of 
Egypt. Still there was tolerable quiet for the present. 
The court intriguers could do nothing without the 
Emperor, and Constantius was occupied first with the 
Persian war, then with the civil war against Magnentius. 
If there was not peace, there was a fair amount of quiet 
till the Emperor’s hands were freed by the death of 
Magnentius in 353. 

The truce was hollow and the rest precarious, but 
the mere cessation of hostilities was not without its 

Paes influence. As Nicenes and conservatives 
Modification 
of Nicene were fundamentally agreed on the reality of 
aera the Lord’s divinity, minor jealousies began 
to disappear when they were less busily encouraged. 
The Eusebian phase of conservatism, which emphasised 
the Lord’s personal distinction from the Father, was 
giving way to the Semiarian, where stress was rather 
laid on his essential likeness to the Father. Thus ‘ of 
a like essence’ (homoiousion) and ‘like in all things’ 
became more and more the watchwords of conservatism. 
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The Nicenes, on the other side, were warned by the 
excesses of Marcellus that there was some reason for 
the conservative dread of the Nicene ‘of one essence’ 
(homoousion) as Sabellian. The word could not be 
withdrawn, but it might be put forward less con- 
spicuously, and explained rather as a safe and emphatic 
form of the Semiarian ‘of like essence’ than as a rival 
doctrine. Henceforth it came to mean absolute like- 
ness of attributes rather than common possession of the 
divine essence. Thus by the time the war is renewed, 
_ we can already foresee the possibility of a new alliance 
between Nicenes and conservatives. 

We see also the rise of a new and more defiant Arian 
school, more in earnest than the older generation, 
Pinos impatient of their shuffling diplomacy and 
Anomeans. less pliant to court influences. Aetius was 
a man of learning and no small dialectic skill, who had 
passed through many troubles in his earlier life and 
been the disciple of several scholars, mostly of the 
Lucianic school, before he came to rest in a clear and 
simple form of Arianism. Christianity without mystery 
seems to have been his aim. The Anomcean leaders 
took their stand on the doctrine of Arius himself, and 
dwelt with most emphasis on its most offensive aspects. 
Arius had long ago laid down the absolute unlikeness 
of the Son to the Father, but for years past the 
Arianizers had prudently softened it down. Now, how- 
ever, ‘unlike’ became the watchword of Aetius and 
Eunomius, and their followers delighted to shock all 
sober feeling by the harshest and profanest declarations 
of it. The scandalous jests of Hudoxius must have 
given deep offence to thousands; but the great novelty 
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of the Anomoean doctrine was its audacious self-suffi- 
ciency. Seeing that Arius was illogical in regarding 
the divine nature as incomprehensible, and yet reason- 
ing as if its relations were fully explained by human 
types, the Anomceans boldly declared that it is no 
mystery at all. If the divine essence is simple, man 
can perfectly understand it. ‘ Canst thou by searching 
find out God?’ Yes, and know him quite as well as 
he knows me. Such was the new school of Arianism— 
presumptuous and shallow, quarrelsome and heathenis- 
ing, yet not without a directness and a firmness of con- 
viction which gives it a certain dignity in spite of its 
wrangling and irreverence. Its conservative allies it 
despised for their wavering and insincerity; to its 
Nicene opponents it repaid hatred for hatred, and flung 
back with retorted scorn their denial of its right to 
bear the Christian name. 

We may now glance at the state of the churches 
at Jerusalem and Antioch during the years of rest. 
Illustration Jerusalem had been a resort of pilgrims 
be teysan® since the days of Origen, and Helena’s 
ealget. visit shortly after the Nicene council had 
fully restored it to the dignity of a holy place. We 
still have the itinerary of a nameless pilgrim who 
found his way from Bordeaux to Palestine in 333. 
The great church, however, of the Resurrection, which 
Constantine built on Golgotha, was only dedicated by 
the council of 335. The Cuatecheses of Cyril are a 
series of sermons on the creed, delivered to the cate- 
chumens of that church in 348. If it is not a work 
of any great originality, it will show us all the better 
what was passing in the minds of men of practical 
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and simple piety, who had no taste for the contro- 
versies of the day. All through it we see the earnest 
pastor who feels that his strength is needed to combat 
the practical immoralities of a holy city (Jerusalem 
was a scandal of the age), and never lifts his eyes to 
the wild scene of theological confusion round him but 
in fear and dread that Antichrist is near. ‘I fear the 
wars of the nations; I fear the divisions, of the 
churches; I fear the mutual hatred of the brethren. 
Enough concerning this. God forbid it come to pass in 
our days; yet let us be on our guard. Enough con- 
cerning Antichrist.’ Jews, Samaritans, and Manichees 
are his chief opponents; yet he does not forget to 
warn his hearers against the teaching of Sabellius and 
Marcellus, ‘the dragon’s head of late arisen in Galatia.’ 
Arius he sometimes contradicts in set terms, though 
without naming him. Of the Nicenes too, we hear 
nothing directly, but they seem glanced at in the 
complaint that whereas in former times heresy was 
open, the church is now full of secret heretics. The 
Nicene creed again he never mentions, but we cannot 
mistake the allusion when he tells his hearers that 
their own Jerusalem creed was not put together by 
the will of men, and impresses on them that every 
word of it can be proved by Scripture. But the most 
significant feature of his language is its close. relation 
to that of the dated creed of Sirmium in 359. Nearly 
every point where the latter differs from the Lucianic 
is one specially emphasized by Cyril. If then the 
Lucianic creed represents the earlier conservatism, it 
follows that Cyril expresses the later views which had 
to be conciliated in 359. 
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The condition of Antioch under Leontius (344-357) 
is equally significant. The Nicene was quite as strong 
in the city as Arianism had ever been at Alex- 
andria. The HKustathians formed a separate 
and strongly Nicene congregation under the presbyter 
Paulinus, and held their meetings outside the walls. 
Athanasius communicated with them on his return 
from exile, and agreed to give the Arians a church 
in Alexandria, as Constantius desired, if only the 
Hustathians were allowed one inside the walls of 
Antioch. His terms were prudently declined, for the 
Arians were a minority even in the congregation of 
Leontius. The old Arian needed all his caution to 
avoid offence. ‘When this snow melts,’ touching his 
white head, ‘there will be much mud.’ Nicenes and 
Arians made a slight difference in the doxology ; and 
Leontius always dropped his voice at the critical point, 
so that nobody knew what he said. This policy was 
successful in keeping out of the Hustathian communion 
not only the indifferent multitude, but also many whose 
sympathies were clearly Nicene, like the future bishops 
Meletius and Flavian. But they always considered 
him an enemy, and the more dangerous for the contrast 
of his moderation with the reckless violence of Mace- 
donius at Constantinople. His appointments were 
Arianizing, and he gave deep offence by the ordination 
of his old disciple, the detested Aetius. So great was 
the outcry that Leontius was forced to suspend him. 
The opposition was led by two ascetic laymen, Flavian 
and Diodorus, who both became distinguished bishops 
in later time. Orthodox feeling was nourished by a 
vigorous use of hymns and by all-night services at the 
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tombs of the martyrs. As such practices often led to 
great abuses, Leontius may have had nothing more in 
view than good order when he directed the services to 
be transferred to the church. 

The case of Antioch was not exceptional. Arians 
and Nicenes were still parties inside the church rather 
Bate of than distant sects. hey still used the 
oa same prayers and the same hymns, still 
worshipped in the same buildings, still commemo- 
rated the same saints and martyrs, and still con- 
sidered themselves members of the same church. The 
example of separation set by the HKustathians at Antioch 
and the Arians at Alexandria was not followed till a 
later stage of the controversy, when Diodorus and 
Flavian on one side, and the Anomceans on the other, 
began to introduce their own peculiarities into the 
service. And if the bitterness of intestine strife was 
increased by a state of things which made every bishop 
a party nominee, there was some compensation in the 
free intercourse of parties afterwards separated by 
barriers of persecution. Nicenes and Arians in most 
places mingled freely long after Leontius was dead, 
and the Novatians of Constantinople threw open their 
churches to the victims of Macedonius in a way which 
drew his persecution on themselves, and was remem- 
bered in their favour even in the next century by 
liberal men like the historian Socrates. 


( 80 ) 


CHAPTER V. 


THE VICTORY OF ARIANISM. 


MEANWHILE new troubles were gathering in the West. 
While the Eastern churches were distracted with the 
The West crimes or wrongs of Marcellus and Athana- 
(337-350). sius, Hurope remained at peace from the 
Atlantic to the frontier of Thrace. The western 
frontier of Constantius was also the western limit of 
the storm. Hitherto its distant echoes had been very 
faintly heard in Gaul and Spain; but now the time 
was come for Arianism to invade the tranquil obscurity 
of the West. 

Constans was not ill-disposed, and for some years 
ruled well and firmly. Afterwards—it may be that 
Magnentian his health was bad—he lived in seclusion 
war, 35°-353, with his Frankish guards, and left his sub- 
jects to the oppression of unworthy favourites. Few 
regretted their weak master’s fate when the army of 
Gaul proclaimed Magnentius Augustus (January 350). 
But the memory of Constantine was still a power 
which could set up emperors and pull them down. 
The old general Vetranio at Sirmium received the 
purple from Constantine's daughter, and Nepotianus 
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claimed it at Rome as Constantine’s nephew. The 
Magnentian generals scattered the gladiators of Nepo- 
tianus, and disgraced their easy victory with slaughter 
and proscription. The ancient mother of the nations 
never forgave the intruder who had disturbed her 
queenly rest with civil war and filled her streets with 
bloodshed. Meantime Constantius came up from Syria, 
won over the legions of Illyricum, reduced Vetranio to 
a peaceful abdication, and pushed on with augmented 
forces towards the Julian Alps, there to decide the 
strife between Magnentius and the house of Constantine. 
Both parties tried the resources of intrigue; but while 
Constantius won over the Frank Silvanus from the 
Western camp, the envoys of Magnentius, who sounded 
Athanasius, gained nothing from the wary Greek. 
The decisive battle was fought near Mursa, on the 
Save (September 28, 351). Both armies well sus- 
tained the honour of the Roman name, and it was 
only after a frightful slaughter that the usurper was 
thrown back on Aquileia. Next summer he was 
forced to evacuate Italy, and in 353 his destruction 
was completed by a defeat in the Cottian Alps. Mag- 
nentius fell upon his sword, and Constantius remained 
the master of the world. 

The Eusebians were not slow to take advantage of 
the confusion. The fires of controversy in the Hast 
Renewal of the Were smouldering through the years of rest, 
sae: so that it was no hard task to make them 
blaze afresh. As the recall of the exiles was only due 
to Western pressure, the death of Constans cleared the 
way for further operations. Marcellus and Photinus 
were again deposed by a council held at Sirmium in 

C. H. F 
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351. Ancyra was restored to Basil, Sirmium given 
to Germinius of Cyzicus. Other Hastern bishops were 
also expelled, but there was no thought of disturbing 
Athanasius for the present, Constantius more than 
once repeated to him his promise of protection. 

Magnentius had not meddled with the controversy. 
He was more likely to see in it the chance of an ally 
The Westen @t Alexandria than a matter of practical 
pEPOPS: interest in the West. As soon, however, 
as Constantius was master of Gaul, he set himself to 
force on the Westerns an indirect condemnation of the 
Nicene faith in the person of Athanasius. Any direct 
approval of Arianism was out of the question, for 
Western feeling was firmly set against it by the council 
of Niczea. Liberius of Rome followed the steps of 
his predecessor Julius. Hosius of Cordova was still 
the patriarch of Christendom, while Paulinus of Trier, 
Dionysius of Milan, and Hilary of Poitiers proved their 
faith in exile. Mere creatures of the palace were no 
match for men like these. Doctrine was therefore 
kept in the background. Constantius began by de- 
manding from the Western bishops a summary and 
lawless condemnation of Athanasius. No evidence 
was offered; and when an accuser was asked for, the 
Emperor himself came forward, and this at a time 
when Athanasius was ruling Alexandria in peace on 
the faith of his solemn and repeated promises of pro- 
tection. 

A synod was held at Arles as soon as Constantius 
was settled there for the winter. The bishops were 
not unwilling to take the Hmperor’s word for the 
crimes of Athanasius, if only the court party cleared 
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itself from the suspicion of heresy by anathematizing 
Arianism. Much management and no little violence 
: was needed to get rid of this condition; 

Council of - : 
Arles (Oct. but in the end the council yielded. Even 
ace the Roman legate, Vincent of Capua, gave 
way with the rest, and Paulinus’ of Trier alone stood 
firm, and was sent away to die in exile. 

There was a sort of armed truce for the: next two 
years, Liberius of Rome disowned the weakness of 

his legates and besought the Emperor to 

Council of : 
Milan (Oct. hold a new council. But Constantius was 
ee busy with the barbarians, and had to leave 
the matter till he came to Milan in the autumn of 
355. There Julian was invested with the purple and 
sent as Ceesar to drive the Alemanni out of Gaul, or, 
as some hoped, to perish in the effort. The council, 
however, was for a long time quite unmanageable, and 
only yielded at last to open violence. Dionysius of 
Milan, Eusebius of Vercelle, and Lucifer of Calaris in 
Sardinia were the only bishops who had to be exiled. 

The appearance of Lucifer is enough to show that 
the contest had entered on a new stage. The law- 
Inciferof less tyranny of Constantius had roused an 
paleris. aggressive fanaticism which went far beyond 
the claim of independence for the church. In daunt- 
less courage and determined orthodoxy Lucifer may 
rival Athanasius himself, but any cause would have been 
disgraced by his narrow partisanship and outrageous 
violence. Not a bad name in Scripture but is turned 
to use. Indignation every now and then supplies the 
place of eloquence, but more often common sense itself 
is almost lost in the weary flow of vulgar scolding and 
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interminable abuse. He scarcely condescends to reason, 
scarcely even to state his own belief, but revels in the 
more congenial occupation of denouncing the fires of 
damnation against the disobedient Emperor. 

The victory was not to be won by an arm of flesh 
like this. Arianism had an enemy more dangerous 
Hilary of than Lucifer. From the sunny land of 
Saale Aquitaine, the firmest conquest of Roman 
civilization in Atlantic Europe, came Hilary of Poitiers, 
the noblest representative of Western literature in the 
Nicene age. Hilary was by birth a heathen, and only 
turned in ripe manhood from philosophy to Scripture, 
coming before us in 355 as an old convert and a 
bishop of some standing. He was by far the deepest 
thinker of the West, and a match for Athanasius him- 
self in depth of earnestness and massive strength of 
intellect. But Hilary was a student rather than an 
orator, a thinker rather than a statesman like Athanasius. 
He had not touched the controversy till it was forced 
upon him, and would much have preferred to keep out 
of it. But when once he had studied the Nicene 
doctrine and found its agreement with his own con- 
clusions from Scripture, a clear sense of duty forbade 
him to shrink from manfully defending it. Such was 
the man whom the brutal policy of Constantius forced 
to take his place at the head of the Nicene opposition. 
As he was not present at Milan, the courtiers had to 
silence him some other way. In the spring of 356 
they exiled him to Asia, on some charge of conduct 
‘unworthy of a bishop, or even of a layman.’ 

Meanwhile Hosius of Cordova was ordered to 
Sirmium and there detained. Constantius was not 
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ashamed to send to the rack the old man who had 
been a confessor in his grandfather’s days, more than 
Hosiusana fifty years before. He was brought at 
TbesUs. last to communicate with the Arianizers, 
but even in his last illness refused to condemn 
Athanasius. After this there was but one power in 
the West which could not be summarily dealt with. 
The grandeur of Hosius was merely personal, but 
Liberius claimed the universal reverence due’ to the 
apostolic and imperial See of Rome. It was a great 
and wealthy church, and during the last two hundred 
years had won a noble fame for world-wide charity. 
Its orthodoxy was without a stain; for whatever 
heresies might flow to the great city, no heresy had 
ever issued thence. The strangers of every land who 
found their way to Rome were welcomed from St. 
Peter’s throne with the majestic blessing of a universal 
father. ‘The church of God which sojourneth in 
Rome’ was the immemorial counsellor of all the 
churches; and now that the voice of counsel was 
passing into that of command, Bishop Julius had made 
a worthy use of his authority as a judge of Christen- 
dom. Such a bishop was a power of the first import- 
ance now that Arianism was dividing the Empire round 
the hostile camps of Gaul and Asia. If the Roman 
church had partly ceased to be a Greek colony in the 
Latin capital, it was still the connecting link of Hast 
and West, the representative of Western Christianity 
to the Easterns, and the interpreter of Hastern to the 
Latin West. Liberius could therefore treat almost on 
the footing of an independent sovereign. He would 
not condemn Athanasius unheard, and after so many 
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acquittals. If Constantius wanted to reopen the case, 
he must summon a free council, and begin by expelling 
the Arians. ‘To this demand he firmly adhered. The 
Emperor’s threats he disregarded, the Emperor’s gifts 
he flung out of the church. It was not long before 
Constantius was obliged to risk the scandal of seizing 
and carrying off the bishop of Rome. 

Athanasius was still at Alexandria. When the 
notaries tried to frighten him away, he refused to take 

pert: their word against the repeated written 
Third exile of 5 E < 
Athanasius promises of protection he had received from 
ee Constantius himself. Duty as well as 
policy forbade him to believe that the most pious 
Emperor could be guilty of any such treachery. So 
when Syrianus, the general in Egypt, brought up 
his troops, it was agreed to refer the whole question to 
Constantius. Syrianus broke the agreement. On a 
night of vigil (Feb. 8, 356) he surrounded the church 
of Theonas with a force of more than five thousand 
men. ‘The whole congregation was caught as in a net. 
The doors were broken open, and the troops pressed up 
the church. Athanasius fainted in the tumult; yet 
before they reached the bishop’s throne its occupant 
had somehow been safely conveyed away. 

If the soldiers connived at the escape of Athanasius, 
they were all the less disposed to spare his flock. The 
Garces outrages of Philagrius and Gregory were 
Cappadocia. repeated by Syrianus and his successor, 
Sebastian the Manichee; and the evil work went on 
apace after the arrival of the new bishop in Lent 357. 
George of Cappadocia is said to have been before this 
a pork-contractor for the army, and is certainly no 
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credit to Arianism. Though Athanasius does injustice 
to his learning, there can be no doubt that he was a 
thoroughly bad bishop. Indiscriminate oppression of 
Nicenes and heathens provoked resistance from the fierce 
populace of Alexandria. George escaped with difficulty 
from one riot in August 358, and was fairly driven from 
the city by another in October. 

Meanwhile Athanasius had disappeared from the 
eyes of men. A full year after the raid of Syrianus, 
Athanasius in be was still unconvinced of the Emperor's 
exile (356-362). treachery. Outrage after outrage might 
turn out to be the work of underlings. Constantine 
himself had not despised his cry for justice, and if he 
could but stand before the son of Constantine, his 
presence might even yet confound the gang of eunuchs. 
Hven the weakness of Athanasius is full of nobleness. 
Not till the work of outrage had gone on for many 
months was he convinced. But then he threw off all 
restraint. Hyen George the pork-contractor is not 
assailed with such a storm of merciless invective as 
his holiness Constantius Augustus. George might sin 
‘like the beasts who know no better,’ but no wicked- 
ness of common mortals could attain to that of the new 
Belshazzar, of the Lord’s anointed ‘self-abandoned to 
eternal fire.’ 

The exile governed Egypt from his hiding in the 
desert. Alexandria was searched in vain; in vain the 
on malice of Constantius pursued him to the 
ing of his court of Ethiopia. Letter after letter issued 
exile, te : : 

from his inaccessible retreat to keep alive 
the indignation of the faithful, and invisible hands 
conveyed them to the farthest corners of the land, 
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Constantius had his revenge, but it shook the Empire 
to its base. It was the first time since the fall of 
Israel that a nation had defied the Empire in the 
name of God. It was a national rising, none the less 
real for not breaking out in formal war. This time 
Greeks and Copts were united in defence of the Nicene 
faith, so that the contest was at an end when the 
Empire gave up Arianism. But the next breach was 
never healed. Monophysite Egypt was a dead limb 
of the Empire, and the Roman power beyond Mount 
Taurus fell before the Saracens because the provincials 
would not lift a hand to fight for the heretics of 
Chalcedon. 

The victory seemed won when the last great enemy 
was driven into the desert, and the intriguers hasted 
TheSirmian tO the spoil. They forgot that the West 
manifesto (357) was only overawed for the moment, that 
Heypt was devoted to its patriarch, that there was a 
strong opposition in the Hast, and that the conserva- 
tives, who had won the battle for them, were not likely 
to take up Arianism at the bidding of their unworthy 
leaders. Amongst the few prominent Eusebians of 
the West were two disciples of Arius who held the 
neighbouring bishoprics of Mursa and Singidunum, 
the: modern Belgrade. Valens and Ursacius were 
young men in 335, but old enough to take a part in 
the infamous Hgyptian commission of the council of 
Tyre. Since that time they had been well to the 
front in the Eusebian plots. In 347, however, they 
had found it prudent to make their peace with Julius of 
Rome by confessing the falsehood of their charges 
against Athanasius. Of late they had been active on 
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the winning side, and enjoyed much influence with Con- 
stantius. Thinking it now safe to declare more openly 
for Arianism, they called a few bishops to Sirmium in 
the summer of 357, and issued a manifesto of their 
belief for the time being, to the following general effect. 
‘We acknowledge one God the Father, also His only 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. But two Gods must 
not be preached. The Father is without beginning, 
invisible, and in every respect greater than the Son, 
who is subject to Him together with the creatures. 
The Son is born of the Father, God of God, by an 
inscrutable generation, and took flesh or body, that is, 
man, through which he suffered, The words essence, of 
the same essence, of like essence, ought not to be used, 
because they are not found in Scripture, and because 
the divine generation is beyond our understanding.’ 
Here is something to notice besides the repeated hints 
that the Son is no better than a creature. It was a 
new policy to make the mystery in the manner of the 
divine generation an excuse for ignoring the fact. In 
this case the plea of ignorance is simply impertinent. 

The Sirmian manifesto is the turning-point of the 
whole contest. Arianism had been so utterly crushed 
Its results in 2% Niceea that it had never again till now 
gsorsl: appeared in a public document. Hence- 
forth the conservatives were obliged in self-defence to 
look for a Nicene alliance against the Anomceans. 
Suspicions and misunderstandings, and at last mere 
force, delayed its consolidation till the reign of Theo- 
dosius, but the Eusebian coalition fell to pieces the 
moment Arianism ventured to have a policy of its 
own. 
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Ursacius and Valens had blown a trumpet which 
was heard from one end of the Empire to the other. 
(.) nthe ‘Its avowal of Arianism caused a stir even 
Wiese, in the West. Unlike the creeds of Antioch, 
it was a Western document, drawn up in Latin by 
Western bishops. The spirit of the West was fairly 
roused, now that the battle was clearly for the faith. 
The bishops of Rome, Cordova, Trier, Poitiers, Toulouse, 
Calaris, Milan, and Vercellz were in exile, but Gaul 
was now partly shielded from persecution by the vary- 
ing fortunes of Julian’s Alemannic war. ‘Thus every- 
thing increased the ferment. Phcebadius of Agen 
took the lead, and a Gaulish synod at once condemned 
the ‘ blasphemy.’ 

If the Sirmian manifesto disturbed the West, it 
spread dismay through the ranks of the Hastern con- 
() Inthe Servatives. Plain men were weary of the 
see strife, and only the fishers in troubled waters 
wanted more of it. Now that Marcellus and Photinus 
had been expelled, the Easterns looked for rest. But 
the Sirmian manifesto opened an abyss at their feet. 
The fruits of their hard-won victories over Sabellianism 
were falling tothe Anomceans. ‘They must even defend 
themselves, for Ursacius and Valens had the Emperor’s 
ear. As if to bring the danger nearer home to them, 
Eudoxius the new bishop of Antioch, and Acacius of 
Ceesarea convened a Syrian synod, and sent a letter of 
thanks to the authors of the manifesto. 

Next spring came the conservative reply from a knot 
of twelve bishops who had met to consecrate a new 
church for Basil of Ancyra. But its weight was far be- 
yond its numbers, Basil’s name stood high for learn- 
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ing, and he more than any man could sway the 
vacillating Emperor. ustathius of Sebastia was an- 
Paes, other man of mark. His ascetic eccentri- 
Anoyra (Lent, cities, long ago condemned by the council of 
Say Gangra, were by this time forgotten or con- 
sidered harmless. Above all, the synod represented most 
of the Hastern bishops. Pontus indeed was devoted to 
conservatism, and the decided Arianizers were hardly 
more than a busy clique even in Asia and Syria. Its 
decisions show the awkwardness to be expected from 
men who have had to make a sudden change of front, 
and exhibit well the transition from Husebian to 
Semiarian conservatism. They seem to start from the 
declaration of the Lucianic creed, that the Lord’s son- 
ship is not an idle name. Now if we reject materiali- 
sing views of the Divine Sonship, its primary meaning 
will be found to lie in similarity of essence. On this 
ground the Sirmian manifesto is condemned. Then 
follow eighteen anathemas, alternately aimed at Aetius 
and Marcellus. The last of these condemns the Nicene 
of one essence—clearly as Sabellian, though no reason 
is given. 

The synod broke up. Basil and Eustathius went 
to lay its decisions before the court at Sirmium. To 
Victory of the Conciliate the Nicenes, they left out the last 
Semiarians. six anathemas of Ancyra. They were just 
in time to prevent Constantius from declaring for 
Eudoxius and the Anomeeans. Peace was made before 
long on Semiarian terms. A collection was made of. 
the decisions against Photinus and Paul of Samosata, 
together with the Lucianic creed, and signed by 
Liberius of Rome, by Ursacius and Valens, and by all 
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the Easterns present. Liberius had not borne exile 
well. He had already signed some still more com- 
promising document, and is denounced for it as an 
apostate by Hilary and others. However, he was now 
allowed to return to his see. 

The Semiarians had won a complete victory. Their 
next step was to throw it away. The Anomcan 
leaders were sent into exile. After all, 
these Easterns only wanted to replace one 
tyranny by another. The exiles were soon recalled, 
and the strife began again with more bitterness than 
ever. 

Here was an opening for a new party. Semiarians, 
Nicenes, and Anomceans were equally unable to settle 
Rise ofthe this interminable controversy. The Ano- 
Homeans. _ mceans indeed almost deserved success for 
their boldness and activity, but pure Arianism was 
hopelessly discredited throughout the Empire. The 
Nicenes had Egypt and the West, but they could 
not at present overcome the court and Asia. The 
Semiarians might have mediated, but men who began 
with persecutions and wholesale exiles were not likely 
to end with peace. In this deadlock better men than 
Ursacius and Valens might have been tempted to try 
some scheme of compromise. But existing parties 
left no room for anything but vague and spacious 
charity. If we may say neither of one essence nor of 
like essence, nor yet unlike, the only course open is to 
say like, and forbid nearer definition. This was the 
plan of the new Homcean party formed by Acacius in 
the East, Ursacius and Valens in the West. 

Parties began to group themselves afresh. The 
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Anomceans leaned to the side of Acacius. They 
had no favour to expect from Nicenes or Semiarians, 
New relations Dut to the Homceans they could look for 
of parties. connivance at least. The Semiarians were 
therefore obliged to draw still closer to the Nicenes. 
Here came in Hilary of Poitiers. If he had seen in 
exile the worldliness of too many of the Asiatic 
bishops, he had also found among them .men of a 
better sort who were in earnest against Arianism, and 
not so far from the Nicene faith as was supposed. 
To soften the mutual suspicions of Hast and West, 
he addressed his De Synodis to his Gaulish friends 
about the end of 358. In it he reviews the Husebian 
creeds to show that they are not indefensible. He 
also compares the rival phrases of one essence and of 
like essence, to shew that either of them may be rightly 
or wrongly used. ‘The two, however, are properly 
identical, for there is no likeness but that of unity, 
and no use in the idea of likeness but to exclude 
Sabellian confusion. Only the Nicene phrase guards 
against evasion, and the other does not. 

Now that the Semiarians were forced to treat with 
their late victims on equal terms, they agreed to hold 
Summons for ® general council. Both parties might 
acouncil. hope for success. If the Homeean influence 
was increasing at court, the Semiarians were-strong in 
the East, and could count on some help from the 
Western Nicenes. But the court was resolved to 
secure a decision to its own mind. As a council of 
the whole Empire might have been too independent, it 
was divided. The Westerns were to meet at Ariminum 
in Italy, the Easterns at Seleucia in Isauria; and in 
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case of disagreement, ten deputies from each side were 
to hold a conference before the Emperor. A new 
creed was also to be drawn up before their meeting 
and laid before them for acceptance. 
_ The ‘Dated Creed’ was drawn up at Sirmium on 
Pentecost Eve 359, by a small meeting of Homcean 
eiried, = and Semiarian leaders. Its prevailing char- 
Creed’(May acter is conservative, as we see from its 
22; 359). : : 

repeated appeals to Scripture, its solemn 
tone of reverence for the person of the Lord, its 
rejection of the word essence for the old conservative 
reason that it is not found in Scripture, and above 
all, from its elaborate statement of the eternity and 
mysterious nature of the divine generation, The 
chief clause however is, ‘But we say that the Son is 
lake the Father in all things, as the Scriptures say and 
teach. Though the phrase here is Homcean, the 
doctrine seems at first sight Semiarian, not to say 
Nicene. In point of fact, the clause is quite am- 
biguous. First, if the comma is put before in all 
things, the next words will merely forbid any extension 
of the likeness beyond what Scripture allows; and the 
Anomceans were quite entitled to sign it with the 
explanation that for their part they found very little 
likeness taught in Scripture. Again, likeness in all 
things cannot extend to essence, for all likeness which 
is not identity implies difference, if only the com- 
‘parison is pushed far enough. So the Anomeans 
argued, and Athanasius accepts their reasoning. The 
Semiarians had ruined their position by attempting to 
compromise a fundamental contradiction. The whole 
contest was lowered-to a court intrigue. There is 
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grandeur in the flight of Athanasius, dignity in the 
exile of Hunomius; but the conservatives fell ignobly 
and unregretted, victims of their own violence and 
unprincipled intrigue. 

After signing the creed, Ursacius and Valens went 
on to Ariminum, with the Emperor’s orders to the 
Ria council to take doctrinal questions first, and 
Councilat — not to meddle with Kastern affairs. They 

’ found the Westerns waiting for them, to 
the number of more than two hundred. The bishops 
were in no courtly temper, and the intimidation was 
not likely to be an easy task. They had even refused 
the usual imperial help for the expenses of the journey. 
Three British bishops only accepted it on the ground 
of poverty. The new creed was very ill received; and 
when the Homcean leaders refused to anathematize 
Arianism, they were deposed, ‘not only for their 
present conspiracy to introduce heresy, but also for 
the confusion they had caused in all the churches by 
their repeated changes of faith.’ The last clause was 
meant for Ursacius and Valens. The Nicene creed 
was next confirmed, and a statement added in defence 
of the word essence. This done, envoys were sent to 
report at court and ask the Emperor to dismiss them 
to their dioceses, from which they could ill be spared. 
Constantius was busy with his preparations for the 
Persian war, and refused to see them. They were 
sent to wait his leisure, first at Hadrianople, then at 
the neighbouring town of Nicé (chosen to cause con- 
fusion with Niceea), where Ursacius and Valens induced 
them to sign a revision of the dated creed. The few 
changes made in it need not detain us. 
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Meanwhile the Easterns met at Seleucia near the 
Cilician coast. It was a fairly central spot, and easy 
of access from Egypt and Syria by sea, but 
Council at otherwise most unsuitable. It was a mere 
roars fortress, lying in a rugged country, where 
the spurs of Mount Taurus reach the sea. Around it 
were the ever-restless marauders of Isauria. They had 
attacked the place that very spring, and it was still 
the headquarters of the army sent against them. The 
choice of such a place is as significant as if a Pan- 
Anglican synod were called to meet at the central and 
convenient port of Souakin. Naturally the council 
was a small one. Of the 150 bishops present, about 
IIo were Semiarians. The Acacians and Anomcoeans 
were only forty, but they had a clear plan and the 
court in their favour. As the Semiarian leaders had 
put themselves in a false position by signing the dated 
creed, the conservative defence was taken up by men 
of the second rank, like Silvanus of Tarsus and the old 
soldier Eleusius of Cyzicus. With them, however, 
came Hilary of Poitiers, who, though still an exile, 
had been summoned with the rest. The Semiarians 
welcomed him, and received him to full communion. 
Next morning the first sitting was held. The 
Homceans began by proposing to abolish the Nicene creed 
Its proceed. 10 favour of one to be drawn up in scriptural 
Bee, language. Some of them argued in defiance 
of their own Sirmian creed, that ‘ generation is unworthy 
of God. TheLord is creature, not Son, and his generation 
is nothing but creation.’ The Semiarians, however, had 
no objection to the Nicene creed beyond the obscurity 
of the word of one essence. The still more important 
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of the essence of the Father seems to have passed with- 
out remark, ‘Towards evening Silvanus of Tarsus pro- 
posed to confirm the Lucianic creed, which was done 
next morning by the Semiarians only. On the third 
day the Count Leonas, who represented the Emperor, 
read a document given him by Acacius, which turned 
out to be the dated creed revised afresh and with a 
new preface. In this the Homceans say that they are 
far from despising the Lucianic creed, though it was 
composed with reference to other controversies, The 
words of one essence and of like essence are next rejected 
because they are not found in Scripture, and the new 
Anomean unlike is anathematized— but we clearly 
confess the likeness of the Son to the Father, according 
to the apostle’s words, Who is the image of the invisible 
God.’ There was a hot dispute on the fourth day, 
when Acacius explained the likeness as one of will 
only, not extending to essence, and refused to be 
bound by his own defence of the Lucianic creed 
against Marcellus. Semiarian horror was not dimi- 
nished when an extract was read from an obscene 
sermon preached by Eudoxius at Antioch. At last 
Eleusius broke in upon Acacius—‘ Any hole-and- 
corner doings of yours at Sirmium are no concern of 
ours. Your creed is not the Lucianic, and that is 
quite enough to condemn it.” This was decisive. 
Next morning the Semiarians had the church to 
themselves, for the Homceans, and even Leonas, refused 
to come. ‘They might go and chatter in the church 
if they pleased.’ So they deposed Acacius, Eudoxius, 
George of Alexandria, and six others. 

The exiled patriarch of Alexandria was watching 

Ca: G 
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from his refuge in the desert, and this was the time 
he chose for an overture of friendship to his old conser- 
Athanasius de Vative enemies. If he was slow to see his 
eee opportunity, at least he used it nobly. The 
Kastern church has no more honoured name than that 
of Athanasius, yet even Athanasius rises above him- 
self in his De Synodis. He had been a champion of 
controversy since his youth, and spent his manhood in 
the forefront of its hottest battle. The care of many 
churches rested on him, the pertinacity of many enemies 
wore out his life. Twice he had been driven to the 
ends of the earth, and twice come back in triumph; 
and now, far on in life, he saw his work again destroyed, 
himself once more a fugitive. We do not look for calm 
impartiality in a Demosthenes, and cannot wonder if 
the bitterness of his long exile grows on even Athana- 
sius. Yet no sooner is he cheered with the news of 
hope, than the jealousies which had grown for forty 
years are hushed in a moment, as though the Lord 
himself had spoken peace to the tumult of the grey 
old exile’s troubled soul. To the impenitent Arians 
he is as severe as ever, but for old enemies returning 
to a better mind he has nothing but brotherly conside- 
ration and respectful sympathy. Men like Basil of 
Ancyra, says he, are not to be set down as Arians or 
treated as enemies, but to be reasoned with as brethren 
‘who differ from us only about the use of a word which 
sums up their own teaching as wellas ours, When they 
confess that the Lord is a true Son of God and not a 
creature, they grant all that we care to contend for 
Their own of like essence without the addition of from 
the essence does not exclude the idea of a creature, but 
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the two together are precisely equivalent to of one 
essence. Our brethren accept the two separately: we 
join them in a single word. Their of like essence is 
by itself misleading, for likeness is of properties and 
qualities, not of essence, which must be either the 
same or different. Thus the word rather suggests 
than excludes the limited idea of a sonship which 
means no more than a share of grace, whereas our of 
one essence quite excludes it. Sooner or later they 
will see their way to accept a term which is a neces- 
sary safeguard for the belief they hold in common 
with ourselves. 

There could be no doubt of the opinion of the churches 
when the councils had both so decidedly refused the 
Re dated creed ; but the court was not yet at 
Council of the end of its resources. The Western 

‘deputies were sent back to Ariminum, and 
the bishops, already reduced to great distress by their 
long detention, were plied with threats and cajolery 
till most of them yielded. When Phcebadius and a 
score of others remained firm, their resistance was 
overcome by as shameless a piece of villany as can be 
found in history. Valens came forward and declared 
that he was not one of the Arians, but heartily detested 
their blasphemies. ‘The creed would do very well as it 
stood, and the Hasterns had accepted it already; but 
if Phoebadius was not satisfied, he was welcome to pro- 
pose additions. A stringent series of anathemas was 
therefore drawn up against Arius and all his misbelief. 
Valens himself contributed one against ‘those who say 
that the Son of God is a creature like other creatures.’ 
The court party accepted everything, and the council 
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met for a final reading of the amended creed. Shout 
after shout of joy rang through the church when Valens 
protested that the heresies were none of his, and with 
his own lips pronounced the whole series of anathemas ; 
and when Claudius of Picenum produced a few more 
rumours of heresy, ‘ which my lord and brother Valens 
has forgotten,’ they were disavowed with equal readi- 
ness. The hearts of all men melted towards the old 
dissembler, and the bishops dispersed from Ariminum 
in the full belief that the council would take its place 
in history among the bulwarks of the faith. 

The Western council was dissolved in seeming har- 
mony, but a strong minority disputed the conclusions 
Conferences at Of the Easterns at Seleucia. Both parties, 
Constantinople. therefore, hurried to Constantinople. But 
there Acacius was in his element. He held a splendid 
position as the bishop of a venerated church, the dis- 
ciple and successor of Eusebius, and himself a patron 
of learning and a writer of high repute. His fine gifts 
of subtle thought and ready energy, his commanding 
influence and skilful policy, marked him out for a 
glorious work in history, and nothing but his own 
falseness degraded him to be the greatest living 
master of backstairs intrigue. If Athanasius is the 
Demosthenes of the Nicene age, Acacius will be its 
Afischines. He had found his account in abandoning 
conservatism for pure Arianism, and was now pre- 
paring to complete his victory by a new treachery to 
the Anomaans. He had anathematized unlike at 
Seleucia, and now sacrificed Aetius to the Emperor’s 
dislike of him. After this it became possible to en- 
force the prohibition of the Nicene of like essence. 
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Meanwhile the final report arrived from Ariminum. 
Valens at once gave an Arian meaning to the ana- 
themas of Phcebadins. ‘Not a creature like other 
creatures.’ Then creature heis. ‘ Not from nothing’ 
Quite so: from the will of the Father. ‘Eternal.’ Of 
course, as regards the future. However, the Homceans 
repeated the process of swearing that they were not 
Arians; the Emperor threatened; and at last the 
eetcon deputies signed the fea of Ariminum 
late on the last night of the year 359. 

Acacius had won his victory, and had now to pass 
sentence on his rivals. Next month a council was 
Deposition of held at Constantinople. As the Semiarians 
the Semiarians. of Asia were prudent enough to absent 
themselves, the Homceans were dominant. Its first 
step was to re-issue the creed of Nicé with a number 
of verbal changes. The anathemas of Phcebadius hay- 
ing served their purpose, were of course omitted. Next 
Aetius was degraded and anathematized for his im- 
pious and heretical writings, and as ‘the author of 
all the scandals, troubles, and divisions.’ This was 
needed to satisfy Constantius; but as many as nine 
bishops were found to protest against it. They were 
given six months to reconsider the matter, and soon 
began to form communities of their own. Having 
cleared themselves from the charge of heresy by laying 
the foundation of a permanent schism, the Homceans 
could proceed to the expulsion of the Semiarian leaders. 
As men who had signed the creed of Nicé could not 
well be accused of heresy, they were deposed for various 
irregularities. 

The Homcean supremacy established at Constanti- 
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nople was limited to the East. Violence was its only 
resource beyond the Alps; and violence was out of the 
The Homean Question after the mutiny at Paris (Jan. 
supremacy: 360) had made Julian master of Gaul. Now 
that he could act for himself, common sense as well as 
inclination forbade him to go on with the mischievous 
policy of Constantius. So there was no further question 
of Arian domination. Few bishops were committed to 
the losing side, and those few soon disappeared in the 
course of nature. Auxentius the Cappadocian, who 
held the see of Milan till 374, must have been one 
of the last survivors of the victors of Ariminum. In 
the Hast, however, the Homcean supremacy lasted 
nearly twenty years. No doubt it was an artificial 
power, resting partly on court intrigue, partly on the 
divisions of its enemies; yet there was a reason for 
its long duration. Husebian conservatism was fairly 
worn out, but the Nicene doctrine had not yet re- 
placed it. Men were tired of these philosophical 
word-battles, and ready to ask whether the difference 
between Nicé and Nicea was worth fighting about, 
The Homcean formula seemed reverent and safe, and 
its bitterest enemies could hardly call it false. When 
even the court preached peace and charity, the sermon 
was not likely to want an audience. 

The Homceans were at first less hostile to the 
Nicene faith than the Husebians had been. After 
The Homean Sacrificing Aetius and exiling the Semi- 
policy: arians, they could hardly do without Nicene 
support. Thus their appointments were often made 
from the quieter men of Nicene leanings. If we have 
to set on the other side the enthronement of Eudoxius 
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at Constantinople and the choice of Eunomius the 
Anomecean for the see of Cyzicus, we can only say that 
the Homcean party was composed of very discordant 
elements. 

The most important nomination ascribed to Acacius 
is that of Meletius at Antioch to replace Hudoxius. 
Appointment Lhe new bishop was a man of distinguished 
of Meletius. eloquence and undoubted piety, and further 
suited for a dangerous elevation by his peaceful temper 
and winning manners. He was counted among the 
Homeoeans, and they had placed him a year before in 
the room of Hustathius at Sebastia, so that his un- 
canonical translation to Antioch engaged him all the 
more to remain on friendly terms with them. Such 
a man—and of course Acacius was shrewd enough to 
see it—-would have been a tower of strength to them. 
Unfortunately, for once Acacius was not all-powerful. 
Some evil-disposed person put Constantius on demand- 
ing from the new bishop a sermon on the crucial text 
‘The Lord created me.” * Acacius, who preached first, 
evaded the test, but Meletius, as a man of honour, could 
not refuse to declare himself. To the delight of the con- 
gregation, his doctrine proved decidedly Nicene. It was 
a test for his hearers as well as for himself. He care- 
fully avoided technical terms, repudiated Marcellus, and 
repeatedly deprecated controversy on the ineffable mys- 
tery of the divine generation. In a word, he followed 
closely the lines of the Sirmian creed; and his treat- 
ment by the Homceans is a decisive proof of their 
insincerity. The people applauded, but the courtiers 
were covered with shame. ‘There was nothing for it 
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but to exile Meletius at once and appoint a new 
bishop. This time they made sure of their man by 
choosing Huzoius, the old friend of Arius. But the 
mischief was already done. The old congregation of 
Leontius was broken up, and a new schism, more dan- 
gerous than the Hustathian, formed round Meletius. 
Many jealousies still divided him from the Nicenes, but 
his bold confession was the first effective blow at the 
Homcean supremacy. 

The idea of conciliating Nicene support was not 
entirely given up. Acacius remained on friendly 
terms with Meletius, and was still able to 
name Pelagius for the see of Laodicea. 
But Euzoius was an avowed Arian; Eudoxius differed 
little from him, and only the remaining scruples of 
Constantius delayed the victory of the Anomceans. 


Affairs in 361. 
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CHAPTER VL. 
THE REIGN OF FULIAN. 


FLavius CLaupius JULIANUS was the son of Constan- 
tine’s half-brother, Julius Constantius, by his second 
Farlierlife Wife, Basilina, a lady of the great Anician 
of Julian. family. He was born in 331, and lost his 
mother a few months later, while his father and other 
relations perished in the massacre which followed 
Constantine’s death. Julian and his half-brother 
Gallus escaped the slaughter to be kept almost as 
prisoners of state, surrounded through their youth with 
spies and taught by hypocrites a repulsive Christianity. 
Julian, however, had a literary education from his 
mother’s old teacher, the eunuch Mardonius; and this 
was his happiness till he was old enough to attend the 
rhetoricians at Nicomedia and elsewhere. Gallus was 
for a while Cesar in Syria (351-354), and after his 
execution, Julian’s own life was only saved by the 
Empress Husebia, who got permission for him to retire 
to the schools of Athens. In 355 he was made Cesar 
in Gaul, and with much labour freed the province 
from the Germans. Early in 360 the soldiers mutinied 
at Paris and proclaimed Julian Augustus. Negotia- 
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tions followed, and it was not till the summer of 361 
that Julian pushed down the Danube. By the time 
he halted at Naissus, he was master of three-quarters 
of the Empire. There seemed no escape from civil 
war now that the main army of Constantius was 
coming up from Syria. But one day two barbarian 
counts rode into Julian’s camp with the news that 
Constantius was dead. A sudden fever had carried 
him off in Cilicia (Noy. 3, 361), and the Hastern army 
presented its allegiance to Julian Augustus. 

Before we can understand Julian’s influence on the 
Arian controversy, we snall have to take a wider view 
of the Emperor himself and of his policy 
towards the Christians generally. The life 
of Julian is one of the noblest wrecks in history. The 
years of painful self-repression and forced dissimulation 
which turned his bright youth to bitterness and filled 
his mind with angry prejudice, had only consolidated 
his self-reliant pride and firm determination to walk 
worthily before the gods. In four years his splendid 
energy and unaffected kindliness had won all hearts 
in Gaul; and Julian relaxed nothing of his sense of 
duty to the Empire when he found himself master of 
the world at the age of thirty. 

‘But here came in that fatal heathen prejudice, which 
put him in a false relation to all the living powers of 
his time, and led directly even to his military disaster 
in Assyria. Heathen pride came to him with Basilina’s 
Roman blood, and the dream-world of his lonely youth 
was a world of heathen literature. Christianity was 
nothing to him but ‘the slavery of a Persian prison.’ 
Fine preachers of the kingdom of heaven were those 


Julian’s 
heathenism. 
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fawning eunuchs and episcopal sycophants, with Con- 
stantius behind them, the murderer of all his family ! 
Every force about him worked for heathenism. The 
teaching of Mardonius was practically heathen, and 
the rest were as heathen as utter worldliness could 
make them. He could see through men like George 
the pork-contractor or the shameless renegade Hece- 
bolius. Full of thoughts like these, which corroded 
his mind the more for the danger of expressing them, 
Julian was easily won to heathenism by the fatherly 
welcome of the philosophers at Nicomedia (351). 
Like a voice of love from heaven came their teaching, 
and Julian gave himself heart and soul to the mysterious 
fascination of their lying theurgy. Henceforth King 
Sun was his guardian deity, and Greece his Holy Land, 
and the philosopher’s mantle dearer to him than the 
diadem of empire. for ten more years of painful 
dissimulation Julian ‘ walked with the gods’ in secret, 
before the young lion of heathenism could openly throw 
off the ‘donkey’s skin’ of Christianity. 

Once master of the world, Julian could see its needs 
without using the eyes of the Asiatic camarilla. First 
Be of all, Christian domination must be put 
organisation of down. Not that he wanted to raise a 

' savage persecution. Cruelty had been well 
tried before, and it would be a poor success to stamp 
out the ‘Galilean’ imposture without putting some- 
thing better in its place. As the Christians ‘had filled 
the world with their tombs’ (Julian’s word for churches), 
so must it be filled with the knowledge of the living 
gods. Sacrifices were encouraged and a pagan hier- 
archy set up to oppose the Christian. Heathen schools 
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were to confront the Christian, and heathen almshouses 
were to grow up round them. Above all, the priests 
were to cultivate temperance and hospitality, and to 
devote themselves to grave and pious studies. Julian 
himself was a model of heathen purity, and spared no 
pains to infect his wondering subjects with his own 
enthusiasm for the cause of the immortal gods. Not 
a temple missed its visit, not a high place near his 
line of march was left unclimbed. As for his sacrifices, 
they were by the hecatomb. The very abjects called 
him Slaughterer. 

Never was a completer failure. Crowds of course 
applauded Ceesar, but only with the empty cheers they 
gave the jockeys or the preachers. Multi- 
tudes came to see an Hmperor’s devotions, 
but they only quizzed his shaggy beard or tittered at 
the antiquated ceremonies. Sacrificial dinners kept 
the soldiers devout, and lavish bribery secured a good 
number of renegades—mostly waverers, who really had 
not much to change. Of the bishops, Pegasius of 
lium alone laid down his office for a priesthood; but 
he had always been a heathen at heart, and worshipped 
the gods even while he held his bishopric. The 
Christians upon the whole stood firm. Even the 
heathens were little moved. Julian’s own teachers 
held cautiously aloof from his reforms; and if meaner 
men paused in their giddy round of pleasure, it was 
only to amuse themselves with the strange spectacle 
of imperial earnestness. Neither friends nor enemies 
seemed able to take him quite seriously. 

Passing over scattered cases of persecution en- 
couraged or allowed by Julian, we may state gene- 
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rally that he aimed at degrading Christianity into a 
vulgar superstition, by breaking its connections with 
Pe. oS civilized government on one side, with 
ulian’s policy |, 
a ee: liberal education on the other. One part 
of it was to deprive the ‘ Galileans’ of state 
support and weed them out as far as might be from 
the public service, while still leaving them full freedom 
to quarrel amongst themselves; the other was to cut 
them off from literature by forbidding them to teach 
the classics. Homer and Hesiod were prophets of the 
gods, and must not be expounded by unbelievers. 
Matthew and Luke were good enough for barbarian 
ears like theirs. We need not pause to note the 
impolicy of an edict which Julian’s own admirer 
Ammianus wishes ‘buried in eternal silence.’ Its 
effect on the Christians was very marked. Marinus 
Victorinus, the favoured teacher of the Roman nobles, 
at once resigned his chair of rhetoric. The studies of 
his old age had brought him to confess his faith in 
Christ, and he would not now deny his Lord. Julian’s 
own teacher Prozresius gave up his chair at Athens, 
refusing the special exemption which was offered him. 
It was not all loss for the Christians to be reminded 
that the gospel is revelation, not philosophy—life and 
not discussion. But Greek literature was far too 
weak to bear the burden of a sinking world; and its 
guardians could not have devised a more fatal plan 
than this of setting it in direct antagonism to the 
living power of Christianity. In our regret for the 
feud between Hellenic culture and the medizeval 
churches, we must not forget that it was Julian who 
drove in the wedge of separation. 
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We can now sum up in a sentence. LHvery blow 
struck at Christianity by Julian fell first on the 
Tulian’s tolerae ATianizers whom Constantius had left in 
Bo power, and the reaction he provoked against 
heathen learning directly threatened the philosophical 
postulates of Arianism within the church. In both 
ways he powerfully helped the Nicene cause. The 
Homeeans could not stand without court support, and 
the Anomoeans threw away their rhetoric on men who 
were beginning to see how little ground is really com- 
mon to the gospel and philosophy. Yet he cared little 
for the party quarrels of the Christians. Instead of 
condescending to take a side, he told them con- 
temptuously to keep the peace. His first step was to 
proclaim full toleration for all sorts and sects of men. 
It was only too easy to strike at the church by doing 
common justice to the sects. A few days later came 
an edict recalling the exiled bishops. Their property 
was restored, but they were not replaced in their 
churches. Others were commonly in possession, and 
it was no business of Julian’s to turn them out. The 
Galileans might look after their own squabbles. This 
sounds fairly well, and suits his professions of tolera- 
tion; but Julian had a malicious hope of still further 
embroiling the ecclesiastical confusion. If the Chris- 
tians were only left to themselves, they might be trusted 
‘to quarrel like beasts.’ 

Julian was gratified with a few unseemly wrangles, 
but the general result of his policy was unexpected. 
It took the Christians by surprise, and fairly 
shamed them into a sort of truce. The 
very divisions of churches are in some sense a sign of 


its results. 
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life, for men who do not care about religion will 
usually find something else to quarrel over. If nations 
redeem each other, so do parties; and the dignified 
slumber of a catholic uniformity may be more fatal ta 
spiritual life than the vulgar wranglings of a thousand 
sects. The Christians closed their ranks before the 
common enemy. Nicenes and Arians forgot their 
enmity in the pleasant task of reviling the gods and 
cursing Julian. A yell of execration ran all along the 
Christian line, from the extreme Apollinarian right 
to the furthest Anomcean left. Basil of Caesarea re- 
nounced the apostate’s friendship ; the rabble of Antioch 
assailed him with scurrilous lampoons and anti-pagan 
riots. Nor were the Arians behind in hate. Blind 
old Maris of Chalcedon came and cursed him to his 
face. The heathens laughed, the Christians cursed, and 
Israel alone remembered Julian for good. ‘Treasured 
in the house of Julianus Cesar,’ the vessels of the temple 
still await the day when Messiah-ben-Ephraim shall 
take them thence, 

Back to their dioceses came the survivors of the 
exiled bishops, no longer travelling in pomp and 
ee circumstance to their noisy councils, but 
Aionacts, bound on the nobler errand of seeking out 

nee their lost or scattered flocks. Husebius of 
Vercelle and Lucifer left Upper Egypt, Marcellus and 
Basil returned to Ancyra, while Athanasius reappeared 
at Alexandria. The unfortunate George had led a 
wandering life since his expulsion in 358, and did not 
venture to leave the shelter of the court till late in 361. 
It was a rash move, for his flock had not forgotten him. 
Three days he spent in safety, but on the fourth came 
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news that Constantius was dead and Julian master of 
the Empire. The heathen populace was wild with 
delight, and threw George straight into prison. Three 
weeks later they dragged him out and lynched him, 
Thus when Julian’s edict came for the return of the 
exiles, Athanasius was doubly prepared to take advan- 
tage of it, 

It was time to resume the interrupted work of the 
council of Seleucia. Semiarian violence frustrated 
ee Hilary’s efforts, but Athanasius had things 
Alexandria more in his favour, now that Julian had 

sobered Christian partizanship. If he 
wished the Galileans to quarrel, he also left them free to 
combine. So twenty-one bishops, mostly exiles, met at 
Alexandria inthe summer of 362. Eusebius of Vercellee 
was with Athanasius, but Lucifer had gone to Antioch, 
and only sent a couple of deacons to the meeting. 

Four subjects claimed the council’s attention. The 
first was the reception of Arians who came over to 
(1.) Returning the Nicene side. The stricter party was for 
a treating all opponents without distinction 
as apostates. Athanasius, however, urged a milder 
course. It was agreed that all comers were to be 
gladly received on the single condition of accepting 
the Nicene faith. None but the chiefs and active defen- 
ders of Arianism were even to be deprived of any eccle- 
siastical rank which they might be holding. 

A second subject of debate was the Arian doctrine 
of the Lord’s humanity, which limited it to a human 
(.) The Lora’s body. In opposition to this, the council 
humannature. declared that the Lord assumed also a 
human soul. In this they may have had in view, 
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besides Arianism, the new theory of Apollinarius of 
Laodicea, which we shall have to explain presently. 
The third subject before the council was an old 
misunderstanding about the term hypostasis. It had 
apie been used in the Nicene anathemas as equi- 
person and valent to ouwsia or essence; and so Atha- 
nasius used it still, to denote the common 
deity of all the persons of the Trinity. So also the 
Latins understood it, as the etymological representative 
of substantia, which was their translation (a very bad one 
by the way) of owsia (essence). Thus Athanasius and the 
Latins spoke of one hypostasis (essence) only. Meantime 
the Hasterns in general had adopted Origen’s limitation 
of it to the deity of the several persons of the Trinity 
in contrast with each other. Thus they meant by it 
what the Latins called persona,’ and rightly spoke of 
three hypostases (persons). In this way Hast and West 
were at cross-purposes. The Latins, who spoke of one 
hypostasts (essence), regarded the Eastern three hypostases 
as tritheist; while the Greeks, who confessed three 
hypostases (persons), looked on the Western one hypo- 
stasis aS Sabellian. As Athanasius had connections 
with both parties, he was a natural mediator. As soon 
as both views were stated before the council, both weré 
seen to be orthodox. ‘One hypostasis’ (essence) was 
not Sabellian, neither was ‘three hypostases’ (persons) 
Arian. The decision was that each party might keep 
its own usage. 
Affairs at Antioch remained for discussion. Now 
that Meletius was free to return, some decision had to 
1 Persona, again, was a legal term, not exactly corresponding to its 
Greek representative. 
Cod, H 
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be made. The Eustathians had been faithful through 
thirty years of trouble, and Athanasius was specially 
bound to his old friends; yet, on the other 
hand, some recognition was due to the hon- 
ourable confession of Meletius. As the Hustathians 
had no bishop, the simplest course was for them to 
accept Meletius. This was the desire of the council, 
and it might have been carried out if Lucifer had not 
taken advantage of his stay at Antioch to denounce 
Meletius as an associate of Arians. By way of making 
the division permanent, he consecrated the presbyter 
Paulinus as bishop for the Hustathians. When the 
mischief was done it could not be undone. Paulinus 
added his signature to the decisions of Alexandria, 
but Meletius was thrown back on his old connection 
with Acacius. Henceforth the rising Nicene party 
of Pontus and Asia was divided from the older Nicenes 
of Egypt and Rome by this unfortunate personal ques- - 
tion. 

Julian could not but see that Athanasius was master 
in Egypt. He may not have cared about the council, 
Fourth exile but the baptism of some heathen ladies at 
of Athanasius. Alexandria roused his fiercest anger. He 
broke his rule of contemptuous toleration, and ‘ the 
detestable Athanasius’ was an exile again before the 
summer was over. But his work remained. The 
leniency of the council was a great success, notwith- 
standing the calamity at Antioch. It gave offence, 
indeed, to zealots like Lucifer, and may have admitted 
more than one unworthy Arianizer. Yet its wisdom 
is evident. First one bishop, then another accepted 
the Nicene faith. Friendly Semiarians came in like 
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Cyril of Jerusalem, old conservatives followed like 
Dianius of the Cappadocian Caesarea, and at last the 
arch-heretic Acacius himself gave in his signature. 
Kiven the creeds of the churches were remodelled in a 
Nicene interest, as at Jerusalem and Antioch, in Cap- 
padocia and Mesopotamia. 

Nor were the other parties idle. The Homcean 
coalition was even more unstable than the Eusebian. 
The Arians Already before the death of Constantius 
under Julian. there had been quarrels over the appoint- 
ment of Meletius by one section of the party, of 
Kunomius by another. The deposition of Aetius was 
another bone of contention. Hence the coalition broke 
up of itself as soon as men were free to act. Acacius 
and his friends drew nearer to Meletius, while Eudoxius 
and Euzoius talked of annulling the condemnation 
of the Anomcean bishops at Constantinople. The Semi- 
arians were busy too. Guided by Macedonius and 
Eleusius, the ejected bishops of Constantinople and 
Cyzicus, they gradually took up a middle position be- 
tween Nicenes and Anomceans, confessing the Lord’s 
deity with the one, and denying that of the Holy 
Spirit with the other. Like true Legitimists, who had 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing, they were 
satisfied to confirm the Seleucian decisions and re-issue 
their old Lucianic creed. Had they ceased to care 
for the Nicene alliance, or did they fancy the world 
had stood still since the Council of the Dedication ? 

Meanwhile the Persian war demanded Julian’s atten- 
tion. An emperor so full of heathen enthusiasm was 
not likely to forego the dreams of conquest which 
had brought so many of his predecessors on the path 
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of glory in the Hast. His own part of the campaign 
was a splendid success. But when he had fought 
Julian's cam. His way through the desert to the Tigris, 
Ma oJusene looked in vain for succours from the 
26, 363). north. The Christians of Armenia would not 
fight for the apostate Emperor. Julian was obliged 
to retreat on Nisibis through a wasted country, and 
with the Persian cavalry hovering round. The cam- 
paign would have been at best a brilliant failure, but 
it was only converted into absolute disaster by the 
chance arrow (June 26, 363) which cut short his 
busy life. After all, he was only in his thirty-second 
year. 

Christian charity will not delight in counting up 
the outbreaks of petty spite and childish vanity which 
Be disfigure a noble character of purity and 
character. self-devotion. Still less need we presume 
to speculate what Julian would have done if he had 
returned in triumph from the Persian war. His 
bitterness might have hardened into a renegade’s 
malice, or it might have melted at our Master’s touch. 
But apart from what he might have done, there is 
matter for the gravest blame in what he did. The 
scorner must not pass unchallenged to the banquet of 
the just. Yet when all is said against him, the clear 
fact remains that Julian lived a hero’s life. Often as 
he was blinded by his impatience or hurried into in- 
justice by his heathen prejudice, we cannot mistake a 
spirit of self-sacrifice and earnest piety as strange to 
worldling bishops as to the pleasure-loving heathen 
populace. Mysterious and full of tragic pathos is the 
irony of God in history, which allowed one of the very 
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noblest of the emperors to act the part of Jeroboam, 
and brought the old intriguer Maris of Chalcedon to 
cry against the altar like the man of God from Judah. 
But Maris was right, for Julian was the blinder of 
the two. 


(“1TS> } 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RESTORED HOMGAN SUPREMACY. 


JULIAN’S reign seems at first sight no more than « 
sudden storm which clears up and leaves everything 
neice much as it was before. Far from restoring 
Julian’s reign. heathenism, he could not even seriously 
shake the power of Christianity. No sooner was he 
dead than the philosophers disappeared, the renegades 
did penance, and even the reptiles of the palace came 
back to their accustomed haunts. Yet Julian’s work 
was not in vain, for it tested both heathenism and 
Christianity. All that Constantine had given to the 
churches Julian could take away, but the living power 
of faith was not at Czsar’s beck and call. Heathenism 
was strong in its associations with Greek philosophy 
and culture, with Roman law and social life, but as 
a moral force among the common people, its weakness 
was contemptible. It could sway the wavering multi- 
tude with superstitious fancies, and cast a subtler spell 
upon the noblest Christian teachers, but its own 
adherents it could hardly lift above their petty quest 
of pleasure. Julian called aloud, and called in vain. 
A mocking echo was the only answer from that valley 
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of dry bones. Christianity, on the other side, had won 
the victory almost without a blow. Instead of ever 
coming to grapple with its mighty rival, the great 
catholic church of heathenism hardly reached the stage 
of apish mimicry. When its great army turned out 
to be a crowd of camp-followers, the alarm of battle 
died away in peals of defiant laughter. Yet the 
alarm was real, and its teachings were not’ forgotten. 
It broke up the revels of party strife, and partly roused 
the churches to the dangers of a purely heathen educa- 
tion. Above all, the approach of danger was a sharp 
reminder that our life is not of this world. They stood 
the test fairly well. Renegades or fanatics were old 
scandals, and signs were not wanting that the touch of 
persecution would wake the old heroic spirit which had 
fought the Empire from the catacombs and overcome it. 
As Julian was the last survivor of the house of 
Constantine, his lieutenants were free to choose the 
worthiest of their comrades. But while his 

Jovian Km- . ° 
peror(June four barbarian generals were debating, one 
eae or two voices suddenly hailed Jovian as Em- 
peror. The cry was taken up, and in afew moments the 
young officer found himself the successor of Augustus. 
Jovian was a brilliant colonel of the guards. In 
all the army there was not a goodlier person than 
ae he. Julian’s purple was too small for his 
toleration, ~_ gigantic limbs. But that stately form was 
animated by a spirit of cowardly selfishness. Instead 
of pushing on with Julian’s brave retreat, he saved the 
relics of his army by a disgraceful peace. Jovian was 
also a decided Christian, though his morals suited 
neither the purity of the gospel nor the dignity of his 
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imperial position. Even the heathen soldiers con- 
demned his low amours and vulgar tippling. The 
faith he professed was the Nicene, but Constantine 
himself was less tolerant than Jovian. In this respect 
he is blameless. If Athanasius was graciously received 
at Antioch, even the Arians were told with scant cere- 
mony that they might hold their assemblies as they 
pleased at Alexandria. 

About this time the Anomceans organised their 
schism. Nearly four years had been spent in uncertain 
The Anomeans Legotiations for the restoration of Aetius. 
formasect. The Anomoeans counted on Eudoxius, but 
did not find him very zealous in the matter. At last, 
in Jovian’s time, they made up their minds to set him 
at defiance by consecrating Poemenius to the see of 
Constantinople. Other appointments were made at 
the same time, and Theophilus the Indian, who had 
a name for missionary work in the far East, was sent 
to Antioch to win over Euzoius. From this time the 
Anomceans were an organized sect. 

But the most important document of Jovian’s reign 
is the acceptance of the Nicene creed by Acacius of 
Nicene suc. Ceesarea, with Meletius of Antioch and more 
pes than twenty others of his friends. Acacius 
was only returning to his master’s steps when he ex- 
plained one in essence by like in essence, and laid stress 
on the care with which ‘the Fathers’ had guarded its 
meaning. We may hope that Acacius had found out 
his belief at last. Still the connexion helped to widen 
the breach between Meletius and the older Nicenes. 

All these movements came to an end at the sudden 
death of Jovian (Feb. 16, 364.) The Pannonian Valen- 
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tinian was chosen to succeed him, and a month later 
assigned the Hast to his brother Valens, reserving to 
Valentinian Himself the more important Western pro- 
ae vinces. This was a lasting division of the 
Empire, for Hast and West were never again united for 
any length of time. Valentinian belongs to the better 
class of emperors. He was a soldier like Jovian, and, 
held much the same rank at his election. ‘He was a 
decided Christian like Jovian, and, like him, free from 
the stain of persecution. Jovian’s rough good-humour 
was replaced in Valentinian by a violent and sometimes 
cruel temper, but he had a sense of duty and was free 
from Jovian’s vices. His reign was a laborious and 
honourable struggle with the enemies of the republic 
on the Rhine and the Danube, An uncultivated man 
himself, he still could honour learning, and in religion 
his policy was one of comprehensive toleration. If he 
refused to displace the few Arians whom he found in 
possession of Western sees like Auxentius at Milan, 
he left the churches free to choose Nicene successors. 
Under his wise rule the West soon recovered from the 
strife Constantius had introduced. 

Valens was a weaker character, timid, suspicious, 
and slow, yet not ungentle in private life. He was as 
Character of  Uncultivated as his brother, but not inferior 
paeus: to him in scrupulous care for his subjects. 
Only as Valens was no soldier, he preferred remitting 
taxation to fighting at the head of the legions. In 
both ways he is entitled to head the series of financial 
rather than unwarlike sovereigns whose cautious policy 
brought the Eastern Empire safely through the great 
barbarian invasions of the fifth century. 
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The contest entered on a new stage in the reign of 
Valens. The friendly league of church and state at 
SNe. Nicaea had become a struggle for supremacy. 
tween chureh Constantius endeavoured to dictate the faith 

‘of Christendom according to the pleasure 
of his eunuchs, while Athanasius reigned in Egypt 
almost like a rival for the Empire. And if Julian’s 
reign had sobered party spirit, it had also shown that 
an emperor could sit again in Satan’s seat. Valens 
had an obedient Homcean clergy, but no trappings 
of official splendour could enable Eudoxius or Demo- 
philus to rival the imposing personality of Athanasius 
or Basil. Thus the Empire lost the moral support it 
looked for, and the church became embittered with its 
wrongs. 

The breach involved a deeper evil. The ancient 
world of heathenism was near its dissolution. Vice 
Rise of monas: 20d war, and latterly taxation, had dried 
Bose up the springs of prosperity, and even of 
population, till Rome was perishing for lack of men. 
Cities had dwindled into villages, and of villages the 
very names had often disappeared. The stout Italian 
yeomen had been replaced by gangs of slaves, and these 
again by thinly scattered barbarian serfs. And if 
Rome grew weaker every day, her power for oppression 
seemed only to increase. Her fiscal system filled the 
provinces with ruined men. The Alps, the Taurus, 
and the Balkan swarmed with outlaws. But in the 
Kast men looked for refuge to the desert, where many 
a legend told of a people of brethren dwelling together 
in unity and serving God in peace beyond the reach 
of the officials. This was the time when the ascetic 
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spirit, which had long been hovering round the out- 
skirts of Christianity, began to assume the form of 
monasticism. ‘There were monks in Egypt—monks of 
Serapis—before Christianity existed, and there may 
have been Christian monks by the end of the third 
century. In any case, they make little show in history 
before the reign of Valens. Paul of Thebes, Hilarion 
of Gaza, and even the great Antony are only characters 
in the novels of the day. Now, however, there was 
in the Hast a real movement towards monasticism. 
All parties favoured it. The Semiarians were busy 
inside Mount Taurus; and though Acacians and 
Anomeceans held more aloof, they could not escape an 
influence which even Julian felt. But the Nicene 
party was the home of the ascetics. In an age of 
indecision and frivolity like the Nicene, the most 
earnest striving after Christian purity will often de- 
generate into its ascetic caricature. Through the 
selfish cowardice of the monastic life we often see the 
loving sympathy of Christian self-denial. Thus there 
was an element of true Christian zeal in the enthusiasm 
of the Hastern Churches; and thus it was that the 
rising spirit of asceticism naturally attached itself to 
the Nicene faith as the strongest moral power in 
Christendom. It was a protest against the whole 
framework of society in that age, and therefore the 
alliance was cemented by a common enmity to the 
Arian Empire. It helped much to conquer Arianism, 
but it left a lasting evil in the lowering of the Christian 
standard, Henceforth the victory of faith was not to 
overcome the world, but to flee from it. Hven heathen 
immorality was hardly more ruinous than the unclean 
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ascetic spirit which defames God’s holy ordinance as a 
form of sin which a too indulgent Lord will overlook. 

Valens was only a catechumen, and had no policy 
to declare for the present. Events therefore continued 
New questions to develop naturally. The Homoean bishops 
in controversy. retained their sees, but their influence was 
fast declining. The Anomceans were forming a schism 
on one side, the Nicenes recovering power on the © 
other. Unwilling signatures to the Homcean creed — 
were revoked in all directions. Some even of its 
authors declared for Arianism with Euzoius, while — 
others drew nearer to the Nicene faith like Acacius. 
On all sides the simpler doctrines were driving. out 
the compromises. It was time for the Semiarians to 
bestir themselves if they meant to remain a majority 
in the Hast. The Nicenes seemed daily to gain 
ground. Lucifer had compromised them in one 
direction, Apollinarius in another, and even Marcellus 
had never been frankly disavowed; yet the Nicene 
cause advanced. A new question, however, was be- 
ginning to come forward. Hitherto the dispute had 
been on the person of the Lord, while that of the 
Holy Spirit was quite in the background. Significant 
as is the tone of Scripture, the proof is not on the 
surface. The divinity of the Holy Spirit is shown 
by many convergent lines of evidence, but it was still 
an open question whether that divinity amounts to 
co-essential and co-equal deity. Thus Origen leans 
to some theory of subordination, while Hilary limits 
himself with the utmost caution to the words of 
Scripture. If neither of them lays down in so many 
words that the Holy Spirit is God, much less does 
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either of them class him with the creatures, like 
Hunomius. The difficulty was the same as with the 
person of the Lord, that while the Scriptural data 
clearly pointed to his deity, its admission involved the 
dilemma of either Sabellian confusion or polytheistic 
separation. Now, however, it was beginning to be 
seen that the theory of hypostatic distinctions must 
either be extended to the Holy Spirit or entirely 
abandoned. Athanasius took one course, the Ano- 
moeans the other, but the Semiarians endeavoured 
to draw a distinction between the Lord’s deity and 
that of the Holy Spirit. In truth, the two are 
logically connected. Athanasius pointed this out in 
the letters of his exile to Serapion, and the council of 
Alexandria condemned ‘those who say that the Holy 
Spirit is a creature and distinct from the essence of 
the Son.’ But logical connection is one thing, formal 
enforcement another. Athanasius and Basil to the 
last refused to make it a condition of communion. 
If any one saw the error of his Arian ways, it was 
enough for him to confess the Nicene creed. Thus 
the question remained open for the present. 
Thus the Semiarians were free to do what they 
could against the Homceans. Under the guidance of 
' Hleusius of Oyzicus, they held a council 
Council of ° 
Lampsacus at Lampsacus in the summer of 364. It 
of sat two months, and reversed the acts of 
the Homceans at Constantinople four years before. 
Eudoxius was deposed (in name) and the Semiarian 
exiles restored to their sees. With regard to doctrine, 
they adopted the formula like according to essence, on 
the ground that while likeness was needed to exclude 
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a Sabellian (they mean Nicene) confusion, its express 
extension to essence was needed against the Arians. 
Nor did they forget to re-issue the Lucianic creed for 
the acceptance of the churches. They also discussed 
without result the deity of the Holy Spirit. Hustathius 
of Sebastia for one was not prepared to commit him- 
self either way. The decisions were then laid before ~ 
Valens. 

But Valens was already falling into bad hands. 
Now that Julian was dead, the courtiers were fast 

recovering their influence, and HEudoxius 
The Homeean 
policy of had already secured the Emperor’s support. 
Valens. ° 

The deputies of Lampsacus were ordered to 
hold communion with the bishop of Constantinople, 
and exiled on their refusal. 

Looking back from our own time, we should say 
that it was not a promising course for Valens to 
support the Homceans. ‘They had been in power 
before, and if they had not then been able to establish 
peace in the churches, they were not likely to succeed 
any better after their heavy losses in Julian’s time. 
It is therefore the more important to see the Emperor’s 
motives. No doubt personal influences must count 
for a good deal with a man like Valens, whose private 
attachments were so steady. Hudoxius was, after all, 
a man of experience and learning, whose mild prudence 
was the very help which Valens needed. The Empress 
Dominica was also a zealous Arian, so that the cour- 
tiers were Arians too. No wonder if their master was 
sincerely attached to the doctrines of his friends. But 
Valens was not strong enough to impose his own 
likings on the Empire. No merit raised him to the 
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throne; no education or experience prepared him for 
the august dignity he reached so suddenly in middle 
life. Conscientious and irresolute, he could not even 
firmly control the officials. He had not the magic of 
Constantine’s name behind him, and was prevented by 
Valentinian’s toleration from buying support with the 
spoils of the temples. 

Under these circumstances, he could -hardly do 
otherwise than support the Homceans. Heathenism 
had failed in Julian’s hands, and an Anomcean course 
was out of the question. A Nicene policy might 
answer in the West, but it was not likely to find much 
support in the Hast outside Egypt. The only alterna- 
tive was to favour the Semiarians; and even that was 
full of difficulties. After all, the Homceans were still 
the strongest party in 365. They were in possession 
of the churches and commanded much of the Asiatic 
influence, and had no enmity to contend with which 
was not quite as bitter against the other parties. 
They also had astute leaders, and a doctrine which 
still presented attractions to the quiet men who were 
tired of controversy. Upon the whole, the Homcean 
policy was the easiest for the moment. 

In the spring of 365 an imperial rescript commanded 
the municipalities, under a heavy penalty, to drive out 
The exiles the bishops who had been exiled by Con- 
exiled again. stantius and restored by Julian. There- 
upon the populace of Alexandria declared that the law 
did not apply to Athanasius, because he had not been 
restored by Julian. A series of dangerous riots 
followed, which obliged the prefect Flavianus to refer 
the question back to Valens. Other bishops were 
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less fortunate. Meletius had to retire from Antioch, 
Eustathius from Sebastia. 

The Semiarians looked to Valentinian for help. He 
had received them favourably the year before, and his 
a7 Ficel intercession was not likely to be disregarded 
embassy to OW. Kustathius of Sebastia was therefore 
; : sent to lay their case before the court of 
Milan. As, however, Valentinian had already started 
for Gaul, the deputation turned aside to Rome and 
offered to Liberius an acceptance of the Nicene creed 
signed by fifty-nine Semiarians, and purporting to 
come from the council of Lampsacus and other Asiatic 
synods. The message was well received at Rome, and 
in due time the envoys returned to Asia to nop their 
doings before a council at Tyana. 

Meangehile the plans of Valens were interrupted by 
the news that Constantinople had been seized by a 

pretender. Procopius was a relative of 
Revolt of c : : ° : 
Bens, Julian who had retired into private life, but 

whom the jealousy of Valens had forced to 
become a pretender. For awhile the danger was 
pressing. Procopius had won over to his side some of 
the best legions of the Empire, while his connexion 
with the house of Constantine secured him the for- 
midable services of the Goths. But the great generals 
kept their faith to Valens, and the usurper’s power 
melted away before them. A decisive battle at Nacolia 
in Phrygia (May 366) once more seated Valens firmly 
on his throne. 

Events could scarcely have fallen out better for 
Kudoxius and his friends. Valens was already on 
their side, and now his zeal was quickened by the 
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mortal terror he had undergone, perhaps also by 
shame at the unworthy panic in which he had already 
Res allowed the exiles to return. In an age 
ptism of ° 
Valens by. a when the larger number of professing Chris- 
OUT : 
tians were content to spend most of their 
lives as catechumens, it was a’ decided step for an 
Kmperor to come forward and ask for baptism. This, 
however, was the step taken by Valens in the spring 
of 367, which finally committed him to the Homcan 
side. By it he undertook to resurne the policy of Con- 
stantius, and to drive out false teachers at the dicta- 
tion of EKudoxius. 
The Semiarians were in no condition to resist. Their 
district had been the seat of the revolt, and their dis- 
grace at court was not lessened by the em- 
Interval in the 55 
controversy bassy to Rome. So divided also were they, 
eo that while one party assembled a synod at 
Tyana to welcome the return of the envoys, another 
met in Caria to ratify the Lucianic creed again. Un- 
fortunately however for Eudoxius, Valens was entangled 
in a war with the Goths for three campaigns, and 
afterwards detained for another year in the Hellespon- 
tine district, so that he could not revisit the Hast till 
the summer of 371. Meanwhile there was not much 
to be done. Athanasius had been formally restored to 
his church during the Procopian panic by Brasidas 
the notary (February 366), and was too strong to be 
molested again. Meletius also and others had been 
allowed to return at the same time, and Valens was 
too busy to disturb them. Thus there was a sort of 
truce for the next few years. Of Syria we hear 
scarcely anything; and even in Pontus the strife must 
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have been abated by the famine of 368. ‘The little 
we find to record seems to belong to the year 367. 
On one side, Eunomius the Anomcean was sent into 
exile, but soon recalled on the intercession of the old 
Arian Valens of Mursa. On the other, the Semiarians 
were not allowed to hold the great synod at Tarsus, 
which was intended to complete their reconciliation 
with the Western Nicenes. These years form the 
third great break in the Arian controversy, and were 
hardly less fruitful: of results than the two former 
breaks under Constantius and Julian. Let us there- 

fore glance at the condition of the churches. 
The Homcean party was the last hope of Arianism 
within the Empire. The original doctrine of Arius 
had been decisively rejected at Nicwa; the 

New Nicene 5 anne 

Re Husebian coalition was broken up by the 
Sirmian manifesto; and if the Homcan 
union also failed, the fall of Arianism could not be 
long delayed. Its weakness is shown by the rise of a 
new Nicene party in the most Arian province of the 
Empire. Cappadocia is an exception to the general 
tule that Christianity flourished best where cities were 
most numerous. The polished vice of Antioch or 
Corinth presented fewer obstacles than the rude igno- 
rance of pagi or country villages. Now Cappadocia was 
chiefly a country district. The walls of Czesarea lay 
in ruins since its capture by the Persians in the reign 
of Gallienus, and the other towns of the province were 
small and few. Yet Julian found it incorrigibly 
Christian, and we hear but little of heathenism from 
Basil. We cannot suppose that the Cappadocian 
boors were civilized. enough to be out of the reach of 
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heathen influence. It seems rather that the paganismus 
of the West was partly represented by Arianism. In 
Cappadocia the heresy found its first great literary 
champion in the sophist Asterius. Gregory and 
George were brought to Alexandria from Cappadocia, 
and afterwards Auxentius to Milan and Eudoxius to 
Constantinople. Philagrius also, the prefect who 
drove out Athanasius in 339, was another of their 
countrymen. Above all, the heresiarch Hunomius 
came from Cappadocia, and had abundance of admirers 
in his native district. In this old Arian stronghold 
the league was formed which decided the fate of 
Arianism, Harnest men like Meletius had only been 
attracted to the Homeeans by their professions of 
reverence for the person of the Lord. When, there- 
fore, it appeared that Hudoxius and his friends were 
no better than Arians after all, these men began to 
look back to the decisions of ‘the great and holy 
council’ of Nicwa. There, at any rate, they would 
find something independent of the eunuchs and cooks 
who ruled the palace. Of the old conservatives also, 
who were strong in Pontus, there were many who felt 
that the Semiarian position was unsound, and yet 
could find no satisfaction in the indefinite doctrine 
professed at court. Here then was one split in the 
Homecean, another in the conservative party. If only 
the two sets of malcontents could form a union with 
each other and with the older Nicenes of Egypt and 
the West, they would sooner or later be the arbiters 
of Christendom. If they could secure Valentinian’s 
intercession, they might obtain religious freedom at 
once, 
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Such seems to have been the plan laid down by 
the man who was now succeeding Athanasius as leader 
oie of the Nicene party. Basil of Czesarea was 
Caves. a disciple of the schools of Athens, and a 
master of heathen eloquence and learning. He was 
also man of the world enough to keep on friendly 
terms with men of all sorts. Amongst his friends we 
find Athanasius and Gregory of Nazianzus, Libanius the 
heathen rhetorician, the barbarian generals Arintheeus 
and Victor, the renegade Modestus, and the Arian 
bishop Euippius. He was a Christian also of a Chris- 
tian family. His grandmother, Macrina, was one of 
those who fled to the woods in the time of Diocletian’s 
persecution ; and in after years young Basil learned 
from her the words of Gregory the Wonder worker. 
The connections of his early life were with the con- 
servatives. He owed his baptism to Dianius of 
Ceesarea, and much encouragement in asceticism to 
Kustathius of Sebastia. In 359 he accompanied Basil 
of Ancyra from Seleucia to the conferences at Con- 
stantinople, and on his return home came forward as a 
resolute enemy of Arianism at Caesarea. The young 
deacon was soon recognised as a power in Asia. He 
received the dying recantation of Dianius, and guided 
the choice of his successor Eusebius in 362. Yet he 
still acted with the Semiarians, and helped them with 
his counsel at Lampsacus. Indeed it was from the 
Semiarian side that he approached the Nicene faith. 
In his own city of Caesarea Eusebius found him in- 
dispensable. When jealousies arose between them, 
and Basil withdrew to his rustic paradise in Pontus, 
he was recalled by the clamour of the people at the 
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approach of Valens in 365, his time the danger 
was averted by the Procopian troubles, but henceforth 
Vasil governed Kuschius, and the church of Cooparen 
through him, Ul) in the summer of 370 he succeeded 
to the bishopric himself, 

The lection was critica) one, for every one knew 
that a bishop like Basil would be » pillar of the 
. Nicene vause, On one side were the officials 
Awe ond the \ukewarm bishops, on the other the 
people and the better class of Bemiarians, They had 
to make yroat Sorts, SKuschius of Samossta came 
to Cxsaren to urge the wavering bishops, and old 
Gregory’? wos carried from Navianzus on his litter 
to perform the consecration, There was none but 
Vasil who could meet the coming danger, By the 
spring of 371 Valens had fairly started on his progress 
to the Yast, He travelled slowly through the famine- 
wasted provinces, and only reached Cxsarea in time 
for the great winter festival of Mpiphany 372. ‘The 
Nicene faith in Cappadocia was not the least of the 
abuses he was putting down, The bishops yielded in 
al) directions, but Basil was unshaken, ‘The rough 
threats of Modestus succeeded no better than the 
fatherly counsel of Kuippius; and when Valens him- 
sf and Basil met face to face, the Emperor was 
overawed, More than once the order was prepared for 
the obstinate prelate’s exile, but for one reason or 
another it was never issued. Valens went forward 
on his journey, leaving behind a princely gift for 


2 The father of Gregory of Nazianzus the Divine, who was bishop, ax 
we #ball see, of Basia and Constantinople in succession, but never 
of Waviangus, 
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Basil’s poorhouse. He reached Antioch in April, and 
settled there for the rest of his reign, never again 
leaving Syria till the disasters of the Gothic war called 
him back to Europe. 

Armed with spiritual power which in some sort 
extended from the Bosphorus to Armenia, Basil could 
Basil’s ai, OW endeavour to carry out his plan. 
culties Homcean malcontents formed the nucleus 
of the league, but conservatives began to join it, and 
Athanasius gave his patriarchal blessing to the scheme. 
The difficulties, however, were very great. The league 
was full of jealousies. Athanasius indeed might 
frankly recognise the soundness of Meletius, though 
he was committed to Paulinus, but others were less 
liberal, and Lucifer of Calaris was forming a schism on 
the question. Some, again, were lukewarm in the 
cause and many sunk in worldliness, while others were 
easily diverted from their purpose. The sorest trial of 
all was the selfish coldness of the West. Basil might 
find here and there a kindred spirit like Ambrose 
of Milan after 374; but the confessors of 355 were 
mostly gathered to their rest, and the church of Rome 
paid no regard to sufferings which were not likely to 
reach herself. 

Nor was Basil quite the man for such a task ag 
this. His courage indeed was indomitable. He ruled 
Cappadocia from a sick-bed, and bore down opposition 
oy sheer strength of his inflexible determination. The 
very pride with which his enemies reproached him was 
often no more than a strong man’s consciousness of 
power; and to this unwearied energy he joined an 
ascetic fervour which secured the devotion of his 
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friends, a knowledge of the world which often turned 
aside the fury of his enemies, and a flow of warm- 
hearted rhetoric which never failed to command the 
admiration of outsiders. Yet after all we miss the lofty 
self-respect which marks the later years of Athanasius. 
Basil was involved in constant difficulties by his own 
pride and suspicion. We cannot, for example, imagine 
Athanasius turning two presbyters out of doors as 
‘spies.’ But the ascetic is usually too full of his own 
plans to feel sympathy with others, too much in earnest 
to feign it like a diplomatist. Basil had enough 
worldly prudence to keep in the background his belief 
in the Holy Spirit, but not enough to protect even 
his closest friends from the outbreaks of his imperious 
temper. Small wonder if the great scheme met with 
many difficulties. 

A specimen or two may be given, from which it will 
be seen that the difficulties were not all of Basil’s 
Disputes with; Making. When Valens divided Cappadocia 
() Anthimus. in 372, the capital of the new province was 
fixed at Tyana. Thereupon Bishop Anthimus argued 
that ecclesiastical arrangements necessarily follow civil, 
and claimed the obedience of its bishops as due to 
him and not to Basil. Peace was patched up after 
an unseemly quarrel, and Basil disposed of any future 
claims from Anthimus by getting the new capital trans- 
ferred to Podandus. 

The dispute with Anthimus was little more than a 
personal quarrel, so that it was soon forgotten. The 
old Semiarian Eustathius of Sebastia was 
able to give more serious annoyance. He 
was a man too active to be ignored, too unstable to be 
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trusted, too famous for ascetic piety to be lightly made 
an open enemy. His friendship was compromising, 
his enmity dangerous. We left him professing the 
Nicene faith before the council of Tyana. For the 
next three years we lose sight of him. He reappears 
as a friend of Basil in 370, and heartily supported 
him in his strife with Valens. Eustathius was at any 
rate no time-server. He was drawn to Basil by old 
friendship and a common love of asceticism, but almost 
equally repelled by the imperious orthodoxy of a stronger 
will than his own. And Basil for a long time clung 
to his old teacher, though the increasing distrust of 
staunch Nicenes like Theodotus of Nicopolis was 
beginning to attack himself. His peacemaking was 
worse than a failure. First he offended Theodotus, 
then he alienated Eustathius. The suspicious zeal of 
Theodotus was quieted in course of time, but Hustathius 
never forgave the urgency which wrung from him his 
signature to a Nicene confession. He had long been 
leaning the other way, and now he turned on Basil 
with all the bitterness of broken friendship. To such 
a man the elastic faith of the Homceans was a welcome 
refuge. If they wasted little courtesy on their con- 
vert, they did not press him to strain his conscience by 
signing what he ought not to have signed. 

The Arian controversy was exhausted for the present, 
and new questions were already beginning to take its 
Apollinarius Place. While Basil and Hustathius were 
oflaodicea.  nreparing the victory of asceticism in the 
next generation, Apollinarius had already essayed the 
christological problem of Ephesus and Chalcedon; 
and Apollinarius was no common thinker. If his 
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efforts were premature, he at least struck out the most 
suggestive of the ancient heresies. Both in what he 
saw and in what he failed to see, his work is full of 
meaning for our own time. Apollinarius and _ his 
father were Christian literary men of Laodicea in 
Syria, and stood well to the front of controversy in 
Julian’s days. When the rescript came out which 
forbade the Galileans to teach the classics, they 
promptly undertook to form a Christian literature by 
throwing Scripture into classical forms. The Old 
Testament was turned into Homeric verse, the New into 
Platonic dialogues. Here again Apollinarius was pre- 
mature. ‘There was indeed no reason why Christianity 
should not have as good a literature as heathenism, 
but it would have to be a growth of many ages. 
In doctrine Apollinarius was a staunch Nicene, and 
one of the chief allies of Athanasius in Syria. But 
he was a Nicene of an unusual type, for the side of 
Arianism which specially attracted his attention was 
its denial of the Lord’s true manhood. It will be 
remembered that according to Arius the created Word 
assumed human flesh and nothing more. LEustathius 
of Antioch had long ago pointed out the error, and 
the Nicene council shut it out by adding was made 
man to the was made flesh of the Cesarean creed. It 
was thus agreed that the lower element in the incar- 
nation was man, not mere flesh; in other words, the 
Lord was perfect man as well as perfect God. But 
in that case, how can God and man form one person ? 
In particular, the freedom of his human will is incon- 
sistent with the fixity of the divine. Without free- 
will he was not truly man; yet free-will always leads 
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to sin. If all men are sinners, and the Lord was not 
a sinner, it seemed to follow that he was not true man 
like other men. Yet in that case the incarnation is a 
mere illusion. The difficulty was more than Atha- 
nasius himself could fully solve. All that he could do 
was to hold firmly the doctrine of the Lord’s true man- 
hood as declared by Scripture, and leave the question ~ 
of his free-will for another age to answer. 

The analysis of human nature which we find in 
Scripture is twofold. In many passages there is a 
The Apoli. Moral division into the spirit and the flesh 
narian system. ___4]] that draws us up towards heaven and 
all that draws us down to earth. It must be carefully 
noted (what ascetics of all ages have overlooked) that 
the flesh is not the body. Envy and hatred are just 
as much works of the flesh’ as revelling and un- 
eleanness. It is not the body which lusts against the 
soul, but the evil nature running through them both 
which refuses the leading of the Spirit of God. But 
these are practical statements: the proper psychology 
of Scripture is given in another series of passages. It 
comes out clearly in 1 Thess. v. 23—‘your whole 
spirit, and soul, and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Here the 
division is threefold. The body we know pretty well, 
as far as concerns its material form. The soul how- 
ever, is not the ‘soul’ of common language. It is 
only the seat of the animal life which we share with 
the beasts. Above the soul, beyond the ken of 
Aristotle, Scripture reveals the spirit as the seat of 
the immortal life which is to pass the gate of death 


~ 1 @al. v. 19-21. 
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unharmed. Now it is one chief merit of Apollinarius 
(and herein he has the advantage over Athanasius) 
that he based his system on the true psychology of 
Scripture. He argued that sin reaches man through 
the will, whose seat is in the spirit. Choice for good 
or for evil is in the will, Hence Adam fell through 
the weakness of the spirit. Had that been stronger, 
he would have been able to resist temptation. So it 
is with the rest of us: we all sin through the weakness 
of the spirit. If then the Lord was a man in whom 
the mutable human spirit was replaced by the im- 
mutable Divine Word, there will be no difficulty in 
understanding how he could be free from sin. Apolli- 
narlus, however, rightly chose to state his theory the 
other way—that the Divine Word assumed a human 
body and a human soul, and himself took the place of 
a human spirit. So far we see no great advance on the 
Arian theory of the incarnation. If the Lord had no 
true human spirit, he is no more true man than if he 
had nothing human but the body. We get a better 
explanation of his sinlessness, but we still get it at the 
expense of his humanity. In one respect the Arians 
had the advantage, Their created Word is easier 
joined with human flesh than the Divine Word with a 
human body and a human soul. At this point, how- 
ever, Apollinarius introduced a thought of deep signi- 
ficance—that the spirit in Christ was human spirit, 
although divine. If man was made in the image of 
God, the Divine Word is not foreign to that human 
spirit which is in his likenesss, but is rather the true 
perfection of its image. If, therefore, the Lord had 
the divine Word instead of the human spirit of other 
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men, he is not the less human, but the more so for the 
difference. Furthermore, the Word which in Christ 
was human spirit was eternal. Apart then from the 
incarnation, the Word was archetypal man as well as 
God. Thus we reach the still more solemn thought 
that the incarnation is not a mere expedient to get 
rid of sin, but the historic revelation of what was latent 
in the Word from all eternity. Had man not sinned, 
the Word must still have come among us, albeit not 
through shame and death. It was his nature that he 
should come. If he was man from eternity, it was 
his nature to become in time like men on earth, 
and it is his nature to remain for ever man. And 
as the Word looked down on mankind, so mankind 
looked upward to the Word. The spirit in man is a 
frail and shadowy thing apart from Christ, and men 
are not true men till they have found in him their | 
immutable and sovereign guide. Thus the Word and 
man do not confront each other as alien beings. They 
are joined together in their inmost nature, and (may 
we say it?) each receives completion from the other. 
The system of Apollinarius is a mighty outline whose 
details we can hardly even now fill in; yet as a system 
ale it is certainly a failure. His own contem- 
Apollinari- poraries may have done him something less 
than justice, but they could not follow his 
daring flights of thought when they saw plain errors 
in his teaching. After all, Apollinarius reaches no true 
incarnation. The Lord is something very like us, but 
he is not one of us. The spirit is surely an essential 
part of man, and without a true human spirit he could 
have no true human choice or growth or life; and 
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indeed Apollinarius could not allow him any. His 
work is curtailed also like his manhood, for (so Gregory 
of Nyssa put it) the spirit which the Lord did not 
assume is not redeemed, Apollinarius understood even 
better than Athanasius the kinship of true human 
nature to its Lord, and applied it with admirable skill 
to explain the incarnation as the expression of the 
eternal divine nature. But he did not see so well as 
Athanasius that sin is a mere intruder among men. It 
was not a hopeful age in which he lived. The world 
had gone a long way downhill since young Athanasius 
had sung his song of triumph over fallen heathenism. 
Roman vice and Syrian frivolity, Hastern asceticism 
and Western legalism, combined to preach, in spite of 
Christianity, that the sinfulness of mankind is essential. 
So instead of following out the pregnant hint of Atha- 
nasius that sin is no true part of human nature (else 
were God the author of evil), Apollinarius cut the knot 
by refusing the Son of Man a human spirit as a thing 
of necessity sinful. Too thoughtful to slur over the 
difficulty like Pelagius, he was yet too timid to real- 
ize the possibility of a conquest of sin by man, even 
though that man were Christ himself. 

Apollinarius and his school contributed not a little 
to the doctrinal confusion of the Hast. His ideas were 
The Apoli- Current for some time in various forms, and 
Beri one are attacked in some of the later works of 
Athanasius; but it was not till about 375 that they 
led to a definite schism, marked by the consecration 
of the presbyter Vitalis to the bishopric of Antioch. 
From this time, Apollinarian bishops disputed many of 
the Syrian sees with Nicenes and Anomcans. ‘Their 
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adherents were also scattered over Asia, and supplied 
one more element of discord to the noisy populace of 
Constantinople. 

The declining years of Athanasius were spent in 
peace. Valens had restored him in good faith, and | 
ay snee never afterwards molested him. If Lucius 
Athanasius the Arian returned to Alexandria to try 
aatae his chance as bishop, the officials gave him 
no connivance—nothing but sorely needed shelter from 
the fury of the mob. Arianism was nearly extinct in 
Egypt. 

One of his last public acts was to receive an embassy 
from Marcellus, who was still living in extreme old 
fo ee 2 agenat Ancyra. Some short time before 
see, the deacon Hugenius presented to 

him a confession on behalf of the ‘ innumer- 
able multitude’ who still owned Marcellus for their 
father. ‘We are not heretics, as we are slandered. 
We specially anathematize Arianism, confessing, like 
our fathers at Nicaea, that the Son is no creature, but 
of the essence of the Father and co-essential with the 
Father; and by the Son we mean no other than 
the Word. Next we anathematize Sabellius, for we 
confess the eternity and reality of the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. We anathematize also the Anomceans, 
in spite of their pretence not to be Arians. We 
anathematize finally the Arianizers who separate the 
Word from the Son, giving the latter a beginning at 
the incarnation because they do not confess him to 
be very God. Our own doctrine of the incarnation 
is that the Word did not come down as on the prophets, 
but truly became flesh and took a seryant’s form, and 
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as regards flesh was born as a man.’ There is no 
departure here from the original doctrine of Marcellus, 
for the eternity of the Son means nothing more than 
the eternity of the Word. The memorial, however, 
was successful. Though Athanasius was no Marcellian, 
he was as determined as ever to leave all questions 
open which the great council had forborne to close. 
The new Nicenes of Pontus, on the other hand, 
‘inherited the conservative dread of Marcellus, so that 
it was a sore trial to Basil when Athanasius refused 
to sacrifice the old companion of his exile. Even the 
great Alexandrian’s comprehensive charity is hardly 
nobler than his faithfulness to erring friends. Meaner 
men might cherish the petty jealousies of controversy, 
but the veterans of the great council once more recog- 
nised their fellowship in Christ. They were joined in 
life, and in death they were not divided. 

Marcellus passed away in 371, and Athanasius two 
years later. The victory was not yet won, the goal of 
Death of Atha. Dalf a century was still beyond the sight 
nasius (373). of men; yet Athanasius had conquered 
Arianism. Of his greatness we need say no more. 
Some will murmur of ‘fanaticism’ before the only 
Christian whose grandeur awed the scoffer Gibbon. 
So be it that his greatness was not unmixed with 
human passion; but those of us who have seen the 
light of heaven shining from some saintly face, or 
watched with kindling hearts and solemn thankfulness 
some mighty victory of Christian faith, will surely know 
that it was the spirit of another world which dwelt in 
Athanasius. To him more than any one we owe it 
that the question of Arianism did not lose itself in 
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. personalities and quibbles, but took its proper place 
as a battle for the central message of the gospel, 
which is its chief distinction from philosophy and 
heathenism. 

Instantly Alexandria was given up to the Arians, 
and Lucius repeated the outrages of Gregory and 
eee, George. The friends of Athanasius were 
the eae exiled, and his successor Peter fled to Rome. : 

Meanwhile the school of Marcellus died 

away. In 375 his surviving followers addressed a 
new memorial to the Hegyptian exiles at Sepphoris, 
in which they plainly confessed the eternal Sonship 
so long evaded by their master. Basil took no small 
offence when the exiles accepted the memorial. ‘They 
were not the only zealous defenders of the Nicene 
faith in the Kast, and should not have acted without 
the consent of the Westerns and of their own bishop, 
Peter. In their haste to heal one schism they might 
cause another if they did not make it clear that the 
heretics had come over to them, and not they to the 
heretics.’ This, however, was mere grumbling. Now 
that the Marcellians had given up the point in dispute, 
there was no great difficulty about their formal re- 
conciliation. The West held out for Marcellus after 
his own disciples had forsaken him, so that he was 
not condemned at Rome till 380, nor by name till 
381. 

Meanwhile the churches of Asia seemed in a state 
of universal dissolution. Disorder under Constantius 
Confusion of; Bad become confusion worse confounded 
() Churches; under Valens. The exiled bishops were 
so many centres of disaffection, and personal quarrels 
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had full scope everywhere. Thus when Basil’s brother 
Gregory was expelled from Nyssa by a riot got up 
by Anthimus of Tyana, he took refuge under the eyes 
of Anthimus at Doara, where a similar. riot had 
driven out the Arian bishop. Pastoral work was 
carried on under the greatest difficulties. The exiles 
could not attend to their churches, the schemers would 
not, and the fever of controversy was steadily demora- 
lizing both flocks and pastors. : 
Creeds were in the same confusion. The Homceans 
as a body had no consistent principle at all beyond 
the rejection of technical terms, so that their 
doctrinal statements are very miscellaneous. 
They began with the indefinite Sirmian creed, but 
the confession they imposed on Eustathius of Sebastia 
was purely Macedonian. Some of their bishops were 
Nicenes, others Anomceans. There was room for all 
in the happy family presided over by Eudoxius and his 
successor Demophilus. In this anarchy of doctrine, 
the growth of irreligious carelessness kept pace with 
that of party bitterness. Hcclesiastical history records 
no clearer period of decline than this. There is a 
plain descent from Athanasius to Basil, a rapid one 
from Basil to Theophilus and Cyril. The victors of Con- 
stantinople are but the epigoni of a mighty contest. 
Hopeful signs indeed were not entirely wanting. 
If the Nicene cause did not seem to gain much ground 
in Pontus, it was at least not losing, 
Hopeful 828 While Basil held the court in check, the 
rising power of asceticism was declaring itself every 
day more plainly on his side. One schism was healed 
by the reception of the Marcellians; and if Apollinarius 
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was forming another, he was at least a resolute enemy 
of Arianism. The submission of the Lycian bishops 
in 375 helped to isolate the Semiarian phalanx in 
Asia, and the Illyrian council held in the same year 
by Ambrose was the first effective help from the © 
West. It secured a rescript of Valentinian in favour 
of the Nicenes; and if he did not long survive, his 
action was enough to show that Valens might not 
always be left to carry out his plans undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FALL OF ARIANISM. 


THE fiftieth year from the great council came and 
went, and brought no relief to the calamities of the 
Picapocts churches. Meletius and Cyril were still in 
yais73: exile, Hast and West were still divided over 
the consecration of Paulinus, and now even Alexandria 
had become the prey of Lucius. The leaden rule of 
Valens still weighed down the Hast, and Valens 
was scarcely yet past middle life, and might reign 
for many years longer. The deliverance came sud- 
denly, and the Nicene faith won its victory in the 
confusion of the greatest disaster which had ever yet 
befallen Rome. 

In the year 376 the Empire still seemed to stand 
unshaken within the limits of Augustus. If the legions 
The Empire had retired from the outlying provinces of 
i Dacia and Carduene, they more than held 
their ground on the great river frontiers of the Kuphrates, 
the Danube, and the Rhine. If Julian’s death had 
seemed to let loose all the enemies of Rome at once, they 
had all been repulsed. While the Persian advance was 
checked by the obstinate patriotism of Armenia, Valens 
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reduced the Goths to submission, and his Western 
colleague drove the Germans out of Gaul and recovered 
Britain from the Picts. The Empire had fully held — 
its own through twelve years of incessant warfare ; 
and if there were serious indications of exhaustion in 
the dwindling of the legions and the increase of the 
barbarian auxiliaries, in the troops of brigands who 
infested every mountain district, in the alarming de- 
crease of population, and above all in the ruin of the 
provinces by excessive taxation, it still seemed incon- 
ceivable that real danger could ever menace Rome’s 
eternal throne. 

But while the imperial statesmen were watching 
the Euphrates, the storm was gathering on the Danube. 
The Gothic Lhe Goths in Dacia had been learning hus- 
war (377-378) bandry and Christianity since Aurelian’s 
time, and bade fair soon to become a civilized people. 
Heathenism was already half abandoned, and their 
nomad habits half laid aside. But when the Huns 
came up suddenly from the steppes of Asia, the stately 
Gothic warriors fled almost without a blow from the 
hordes of wild dwarfish horsemen. The Ostrogoths 
became the servants of their conquerors, and the 
heathens of Athanaric found a refuge in the recesses 
of the Transylvanian forests. But Fritigern was a 
Christian. Rome had helped him once before, and 
Rome might help him now. A whole nation of panic- 
stricken warriors crowded to the banks of the Danube. 
There was but one inviolable refuge in the world, and 
that was beneath the shelter of the Roman eagles, 
Only let them have some of the waste lands in Thrace, 
and they would be glad to do the Empire faithful ser- 
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vice. When conditions had been settled, the Goths 
were brought across the river. Once on Roman ground, 
they were left to the mercy of officials whose only 
thought was to make the famished barbarians a prey 
to their own rapacity and lust. Before long the Goths 
broke loose and spread over the country, destroying 
whatever cultivation had survived the desolating mis- 
government of the Empire. Outlaws and deserters 
were willing guides, and. crowds of fresh barbarians 
came in to share the spoil. The Roman generals found 
it no easy task to keep the field. 

First the victories of Claudius and Aurelian, and 
then the statesmanship of Constantine, had stayed for a 
Sen, coubary the tide of Northern war, but now 
aa the Empire was again reduced to fight for 

, its existence. Its rulers seemed to under- 
stand the crisis. The Hast was drained of all available 
troops, and Sebastian the Manichee, the old enemy of 
Athanasius, was placed in command. Gratian hurried 
Thraceward with the Gaulish legions, and at last Valens 
thought it time to leave his pleasant home at Antioch 
for the field of war. Evil omens beset his march, 
but no omen could be worse than his own impulsive 
rashness. With a little prudence, such a force as he 
had gathered round the walls of Hadrianople was an 
overmatch for any hordes of barbarians. But Valens 
determined to storm the Gothic camp without waiting 
for his Western colleague. Rugged ground and tracts 
of burning grass delayed his march, so that it was long 
past noon before he neared the line of waggons, later 
still before the Gothic trumpet sounded. But the 
Roman army was in hopeless rout at sundown. The 
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Goths came down ‘like a thunderbolt on the moun- 
tain tops,’ and all was lost. Far into the night the 
slaughtering went on. Sebastian fell, the Emperor 
was never heard of more, and full two-thirds of the 
Roman army perished in a scene of unequalled horror 
since the butchery of Canne. 

Beneath that crushing blow the everlasting Empire 
shook from end to end. The whole power of the Hast 
Results of the Nad been mustered with a painful effort to 
battles the struggle, and the whole power of the 
East had been shattered in a summer’s day. Tor the 
first time since the days of Gallienus, the Empire could 
place no army in the field. But Claudius and Aurelian 
had not fought in vain, nor were the hundred years of 
respite lost. Ifthe dominion of Western Europe was 
transferred for ever to the Northern nations, the walls 
of Constantinople had risen to bar their eastward 
march, and Christianity had shown its power to awe 
their boldest spirits. The Empire of the Christian 
Hast withstood the shock of Hadrianople—only the 
heathen West sank under it. When once the old 
barriers of civilization on the Danube and the Rhine 
were broken through, the barbarians poured in for 
centuries like a flood of mighty waters overflowing. 
Not till the Northman and the Magyar had found 

gga, their limit at the siege of Paris and the 

955 battle of the Lechfeld could Europe feel 
secure. The Roman Empire and the Christian Church 
alone rode out the storm which overthrew the ancient 
world. But the Christian Church was founded on 
the ever-living Rock, the Roman Empire rooted deep 
in history. Arianism was a thing of yesterday and 
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lad no principle of life, and therefore it vanished 
in the crash of Hadrianople. The Homan supre- 
macy had come to rest almost wholly on imperial 
misbelief. The mob of the capital might be in its 
favour, and the virtues of isolated bishops might secure 
it some support elsewhere; but serious men were 
mostly Nicenes or Anomceans. Demophilus of Con- 
stantinople headed the party, and his blunders did it 
almost as much harm as the profane jests of Eudoxius. 
At Antioch Huzoius, the last of the early Arians, was 
replaced by Dorotheus. Milan under Ambrose was 
aggressively Nicene, and the Arian tyrants were very 
weak at Alexandria. On the other hand, the greatest 
of the Nicenes had passed away, and few were left who 
could remember the great council’s meeting. Athana- 
sius and Hilary were dead, and even Basil did not live 
to greet an orthodox Emperor. Meletius of Antioch 
was in exile, and Cyril of Jerusalem and the venerated 
Husebius of Samosata, while Gregory of Nazianzus had 
found in the Isaurian mountains a welcome refuge from 
his hated diocese of Sasima. If none of the living 
Nicenes could pretend to rival Athanasius, they at least 
outmatched the Arians. 

As Valens left no children, the Empire rested for the 
moment in the hands of his nephew, Gratian, a youth 
eeutien's of not yet twenty. Gratian, however, was 
toleration. § wise enough to see that it was no time to 
cultivate religious quarrels. He, therefore, began by 
proclaiming toleration to all but Anomceans and 
Photinians. As toleration was still the theory of the 
Empire, and none but the Nicenes were practically 
molested, none but the Nicenes gained anything by 
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the edict. But mere toleration was all they needed. 
The exiled bishops found little difficulty in resuming 
the government of their flocks, and even in sending 
missions to Arian strongholds. The Semiarians were 
divided. Numbers went over to the Nicenes, while 
others took up an independent or Macedonian position. 
The Homcean power in the provinces fell of itself 
before it was touched by persecution. It scarcely even 
struggled against its fate. At Jerusalem indeed party 
spirit ran as high as ever, but Alexandria was given 
up to Peter almost without resistance. We find one 
or two outrages like the murder of Eusebius of 
Samosata by an Arian woman in a country town, who 
threw down a tile on his head, but we hardly ever find 
a Homcean bishop heartily supported by his flock. 
Constantinople itself was now the chief stronghold of 
the Arians. They had held the churches since 340, 
Gregory of | and were steadily supported by the court. 
Nazianzus. Thus the city populace was devoted to 
Arianism, and the Nicenes were a mere remnant, 
without either church or teacher. The time, however, 
was now come for a mission to the capital. Gregory 
of Nazianzus was the son of Bishop Gregory, born 
about the time of the Nicene council. His father 
was already presbyter of Nazianzus, and held the 
bishopric for nearly half a century. Young 
Gregory was a student of many schools. 
From the Cappadocian Cesarea he went on to the 
Palestinian, and thence to Alexandria; but Athens 
was the goal of his student-life. Gregory and Basil 
and Prince Julian met at the feet of Progzresius. They 
all did credit to his eloquence, but there the likeness 
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ends. Gregory disliked Julian’s strange, excited 
manner, and persuaded himself in later years that he 
had even then foreseen the evil of the apostate’s reign. 
With Basil, on the other hand his friendship was for 
life. They were well-matched in eloquence, in asce- 
tic zeal, and in opposition to Arianism, though Basil’s 
imperious ways were a trial to Gregory’s gentler and 
less active spirit. During the quarrel with Anthimus 
of Tyana, Basil thought fit to secure the 
disputed possession of Sasima by making 
it a bishopric. It was a miserable post-station—‘ No 
water, no grass, nothing but dust and carts, and groans 
and howls, and small officials with their usual instru- 
ments of torture. Gregory was made bishop of 
Sasima against his will, and never fairly entered on 
his repulsive duties. After a few years’ retirement, 
he came forward to undertake the mission 
to Constantinople. The great city was a 
city of triflers. They jested at the actors and the 
preachers without respect of persons, and followed 
with equal eagerness the races and the theological 
disputes. Anomceans abounded in their noisy streets, 
and the graver Novatians and Macedonians were 
infected with the spirit of wrangling. Gregory’s aus- 
tere character and simple life were in themselves a 
severe rebuke to the lovers of pleasure round him. 
He began his work in a private house, and only built 
a church when the numbers of his flock increased. 
He called it his Anastasia,—the church of the resur- 
rection of the faith. The mob was hostile—one night 
they broke into his church—but the fruit of his labours 
was a growing congregation of Nicenes in the capital. 
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Gratian’s next step was to share his burden with a 
colleague. If the care of the whole Empire had been 
eae too much for Diocletian or Valentinian, 
Eas, Gratian’s were not the Atlantean shoulders 

which could bear its undivided weight. In 
the far West, at Cauca near Segovia, there lived a 
son of Theodosius, the recoverer of Britain and Africa, 
whose execution had so foully stained the opening of 
Gratian’s reign. That memory of blood was still fresh, 
yet in that hour of overwhelming danger Gratian 
called young Theodosius to be his honoured colleague 
and deliverer. Harly in 379 he gave him the con- 
duct of the Gothic war. With it went the Empire 
of the East. 

Theodosius was neither Greek nor Asiatic, but a 
stranger from the Spanish West, endued with a full 
End ofthe measure of Spanish courage and intolerance. 
Gothic war. As a general he was the most brilliant Rome 
had seen since Julian’s death. Men compared him to 
Trajan, and in a happier age he might have rivalled 
Trajan’s fame. But now the Empire was ready to 
perish, The beaten army was hopelessly demoralized, 
and Theodosius had to form a new army of barbarian 
legionaries before the old tradition of Roman superiority 
could resume its wonted sway. It soon appeared that 
the Goths could do nothing with their victory, and 
sooner or later would have to make their peace with 
Rome. ‘Theodosius drove them inland in the first 
campaign; and while he lay sick at Thessalonica in 
the second, Gratian or his generals received the sub- 
mission of the Ostrogoths. Fritigern died the same 
year, and his old rival Athanaric was a fugitive before 
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it ended. When the returning Ostrogoths dislodged 
him from his Transylvanian forest, he was welcomed 
with honourable courtesy by Theodosius in person at 
Constantinople. But the old enemy of Rome and 
Christianity had only come to lay his bones on Roman 
soil. In another fortnight the barbarian chief was 
carried out with kingly splendour to his Roman funeral. 
Theodosius had nobly won Athanaric’s inheritance. 
His wondering Goths at once took service with their 
conqueror: chief after chief submitted, and the work 
of peace was completed on the Danube in the autumn 
of 382. 

We can now return to ecclesiastical affairs. The 
dangerous illness of Theodosius in 380 had important 
Baptism of | COnSequences, for his baptism by Aschclius 
Theodosius. —_ of Thessalonica was the natural signal for a 
more decided policy. Ascholius was a zealous Nicene, 
so that Theodosius was committed to the Nicene side 
as effectually as Valens had been to the Homcean; 
and Theodosius was less afraid of strong measures 
than Valens. His first rescript (Feb. 27, 380) com- 
mands all men to follow the Nicene doctrine ‘ committed 
by the apostle Peter to the Romans, and now professed 
by Damasus of Rome and Peter of Alexandria,’ and 
plainly threatens to impose temporal punishments on 
the heretics. Here it will be seen that Theodosius 
abandons Constantine’s test of orthodoxy by subscrip- 
tion to a creed. It seemed easier now, and more in the 
spirit of Latin Christianity, to require communion with 
certain churches. The choice of Rome is natural, the 
addition of Alexandria shows that the Emperor was 
still a stranger to the mysteries of Eastern partizanship. 
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There was no reason for delay when the worst 
dangers of the Gothic war were over. Theodosius 
aac made his formal entry into Constantinople, 
Arian worship November 24, 380, and at once required the 

bishop either to accept the Nicene faith or 
to leave the city. Demophilus honourably refused to 
give up his heresy, and adjourned his services to the 
suburbs. So ended the forty years of Arian domina- 
tion in Constantinople. But the mob was still Arian, 
and their stormy demonstrations when the cathedral 
of the Twelve Apostles was given up to Gregory of 
Nazianzus were enough to make Theodosius waver. 
Arian influence was still strong at court, and Arian 
bishops came flocking to Constantinople. Low as 
they had fallen, they could still count among them 
the great name of Ulfilas. But he could give them 
little help, for though the Goths of Mcesia were faith- 
ful to the Empire, Theodosius preferred the stalwart 
heathens of Athanaric to their Arian countrymen. 
Ulfilas died at Constantinople like Athanaric, but 
there was no royal funeral for the first apostle of the 
Northern nations. Theodosius hesitated, and even 
consented to see the heresiarch Kunomius, who was 
then living near Constantinople. The Nicenes took 
alarm, and the Empress Flaccilla urged her husband on 
the path of persecution. The next edict (Jan. 381) 
forbade heretical discussions and assemblies inside cities, 
and ordered the churches everywhere to be given up 
to the Nicenes. 

Thus was Arianism put down, as it had been set 
up, by the civil power. Nothing now remained but to 
clear away the disorders which the strife had left 
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behind. Once more an imperial summons went forth 
for a council to meet at Constantinople in May 381. 
anes It was a sombre gathering. The bright 
uncil of C 5 ° : 
Ee teonle hope which lighted the Empire at Nicaea had 
long ago died out, and even the con- 
querors now had no more joyous feeling than that of 
thankfulness that the weary strife was coming to an 
end. Only a hundred and fifty bishops were present, 
all of them Hasterns. The West was not represented 
even by a Roman legate. Amongst them were Mele- 
tius of Antioch, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Gregory of Nazianzus as elect of Constantinople, and 
Basil’s unworthy successor, Helladius of Cesarea. 
Timothy of Alexandria came later. The Semiarians 
mustered thirty-six under Hleusius of Cyzicus. 

The bishops were greeted with much splendour, and 
received a truly imperial welcome in the form of a new 
Appointments @dict of persecution against the Manichees. 
Tave a Meletius of Antioch presided in the council, 
Nectarius. and Paulinus was ignored. Theodosius was 
no longer neutral between Constantinople and Alex- 
andria. The Hgyptians were not invited to the earlier 
sittings, or at least were not present. The first act of 
the assembly was to ratify the choice of Gregory of 
Nazianzus as bishop of Constantinople. Meletius died 
as they were coming to discuss the affairs of Antioch, 
and Gregory took his place as president. Here was 
an excellent chance of putting an end to the schism, 
for Paulinus and Meletius had agreed that on the death 
of either of them, the survivor should be recognised 
by both parties as bishop of Antioch. But the council 
was jealous of Paulinus and his Western friends, and 
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broke the agreement by appointing Flavian, one of 
the presbyters who had sworn to refuse the office. 
Gregory’s remonstrance against this breach of faith 
only drew upon him the hatred of the Eastern bishops. 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, were glad to join 
any attack on a nominee of Meletius, and found an 
obsolete Nicene canon to invalidate his translation from 
Sasima to Constantinople. Both parties were thus 
agreed for evil. Gregory cared not to dispute with 
them, but gave up his beloved Anastasia, and retired 
to end his days at Nazianzus. The council was not 
worthy of him. His successor was another sort of 
man. Nectarius, the preetor of Constantinople, was a 
man of the world of dignified presence, but neither 
saint nor student. Him, however, Theodosius chose 
to fill the vacant see, and under his guidance the 
council finished its sessions. 

The next move was to find out whether the Semi- 
arlans were willing to share the victory of the Nicenes. 
Retirement op AS they were still a strong party round the 
the Semiarians. Ff ellespont, their friendship was important. 
Theodosius also was less of a zealot than some of his 
admirers imagine. ‘The sincerity of his desire to con- 
ciliate EHleusius is fairly guaranteed by his effort two 
years later to find a scheme of comprehension even for 
the Anomceans. But the old soldier was not to be 
tempted by hopes of imperial favour. However he 
might oppose the Anomceans, he could not forgive the 
Nicenes their inclusion of the Holy Spirit in the sphere 
of co-essential deity. Those of the Semiarians who 
were willing to join the Nicenes had already done so, 
and the rest were obstinate. They withdrew from the 
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council and gave up their churches like the Arians. 
They comforted themselves with those words of Scrip- 
ture, ‘The churchmen are many, but the elect are few.’! 

Whatever jealousies might divide the. conquerors, 
the Arian contest was now at an end. Pontus and 
Close of the Sytia were still divided from Rome and 
eel. Egypt on the question of Flavian’s appoint- 
ment, and there were the germs of many future troubles 
in the disposition of Alexandria to look for help to 
Rome against the upstart see of Constantinople; but 
against Arianism the council was united. Its first 
canon is a solemn ratification of the Nicene creed in 
its original shape, with a formal condemnation of all 
the heresies, ‘and specially those of the Eunomians or 
Anomeeans, of the Arians or Eudoxians (Homeans), of 
the Semiarians or Pneumatomachi; of the Sabellians, 
Marcellians, Photinians, and Apollinarians,’ 

The bishops issued no new creed. Tradition indeed 
ascribes to them the spurious Nicene creed of our 
The spurious Communion Service, with the exception of 
Nicene creed. two later insertions—the clause ‘God of 
God, and the procession of the Holy Spirit ‘ from the 
Son’ as well as ‘from the Father.’ The story is an 
old one, for it can be traced back to one of the 
speakers at the council of Chalcedon in 451. It 
caused some surprise at the time, but was afterwards 
accepted. Yet it is beyond all question false. This 
is shown by four convergent lines of argument. In 
the first place, (1.) it is a prior unlikely. The 
Athanasian party had been contending all along, not 
vaguely for the Nicene doctrine, but for the Nicene 


1 Matt. xx. 16. 
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creed, the whole Nicene creed, and nothing but the 
Nicene creed. Athanasius refused to touch it at Sar- 
dica in 343, refused again at Alexandria in 362, and 
to the end of his life refused to admit that it was 
in any way defective. Basil himself as late as 377 
declined even to consider some additions to the incar- 
nation proposed to him by Epiphanius of Salamis. Is 
it likely that their followers would straightway revise 
the creed the instant they got the upper hand in 381 ? 
And such a revision! The elaborate framework of 
Nicaea is completely shattered, and even the keystone 
clause ‘of the essence of the Father’ is left out. 
Moreover, (2.) there is no contemporary evidence that 
they did revise it. No historian mentions anything 
of the sort, and no single document connected with 
the council gives the slightest colour to the story. 
There is neither trace nor sign of it for nearly seventy 
years. The internal evidence (3.) points the same 
way. Deliberate revision implies a deliberate purpose 
in the alterations made. Now in this case, though we 
have serious variations enough, there is another class 
of differences so meaningless that they cannot even be 
represented in an English translation. There remains 
(4.) one more argument. ‘The spurious Nicene creed 
cannot be the work of the fathers of Constantinople in 
381, because it is given in the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, 
which was certainly written in 374. But ifthe council 
did not draw up the creed, it is time to ask who 
did. Kverything seems to show that it is not a 
revision of the Nicene creed at all, but of the local 
creed of Jerusalem, executed by Bishop Cyril on his 
return from exile in. 362. This is only a theory, but 
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it has all the evidence which a theory can haye—it 
explains the whole matter. In the first place, the 
meaningless changes disappear if we compare the 
spurious Nicene creed with that of Jerusalem instead 
of the genuine Nicene. very difference can be 
accounted for by reference to the known position and 
opinions of Cyril. Thus the old Jerusalem creed says 
that the Lord ‘sat down at the right hand of the 
Father ;’ our ‘ Nicene,’ that he ‘ sitteth. Now this is 
a favourite point of Cyril in his Catecheses—that the 
Lord did not sit down once for all, but that he sitteth 
so for ever. Similarly other points. We also know 
that other local creeds were revised about the same 
time and in the same way. In the next place, the 
occurrence of a revised Jerusalem creed in the Ancoratus 
is natural. Epiphanius was past middle life when he 
left Palestine for Cyprus in 368, and never forgot the 
friends he left behind at Lydda. We are also in a 
position to account for its ascription to the council of 
Constantinople. Cyril’s was a troubled life, and there 
are many indications that he was accused of heresy in 
381, and triumphantly acquitted by the council. In 
such a case his creed would naturally be examined and 
approved. It was a sound confession, and in no way 
heretical. From this point its history is clearer. The 
authority of Jerusalem combined with its own intrinsic 
merits to recommend it, and the incidental approval of 
the bishops at Constantinople was gradually developed 
into the legend of their authorship. 

The remaining canons are mostly aimed at the 
disorders which had grown up during the reign of 
Valens. One of them checks the reckless accusations 

Cid, L 
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which were brought against the bishops by ordering 
that no charge of heresy should be received from heretics 
qTherestot 2nd such like. Such a disqualification of 
the canons. = accusers was not unreasonable, as it did not 
apply to charges of private wrong; yet this clerical 
privilege grew into one of the worst scandals of the 
Middle Ages. The forged decretals of the ninth century 
not only order the strictest scrutiny of witnesses against 
a bishop, but require seventy-two of them to convict 
him of any crime except heresy. Another canon forbids 
the intrusion of bishops into other dioceses. ‘ Never- 
theless, the bishop of Constantinople shall hold the 
first rank after the bishop of Rome, because Constanti- 
nople is New Rome.’ This is the famous third canon, 
which laid a foundation for the ecclesiastical authority 
of Constantinople. It was extended at Chalcedon into 
a jurisdiction over the whole country from 
Mount Taurus to the Danube, and by 
Justinian into the supremacy of the Hast. The canon, 
therefore, marks a clear step in the concentration of 
the Eastern Church and Empire round Constantinople. 
The blow struck Rome on one side, Alexandria on the 
other. It was the reason why Rome withheld for 
centuries her full approval from the council of Con- 
stantinople. She could not safely give it 
till her Eastern rival was humiliated; and 
this was not till the time of the Latin Emperors in the 
thirteenth century. 

The council having ratified the Emperor's work, it 
only remained for the Emperor to complete that of the 
council. A new edict in July forbade Arians of every 
sort to build churches. Even their old liberty to build 


451. 
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outside the walls of cities was now taken from them. 
At the end of the month Theodosius issued an amended 

_. definition of orthodoxy. Henceforth sound 
Second edict 5 
defining ortho- belief was to be guaranteed by communion, 
doxy. : 4 

,no longer with Rome and Alexandria, but 

with Constantinople, Alexandria, and the chief bishop- 
rics of the Hast. The choice of bishops was decided 
partly by their own importance, partly by that of their 
sees. Gregory of Nyssa may represent one class, 
Helladius of Caesarea the other. The omissions, how- 
ever, are significant. We miss not only Antioch and 
Jerusalem, but Ephesus and Hadrianople, and even 
Nicomedia. There is a broad space left clear around 
the Bosphorus. If we now take into account the 
third canon, we cannot mistake the Asiatic policy of 
endeavouring to replace the primacy of Rome or 
_ Alexandria by that of Constantinople. 

The tolerance of Theodosius was a little, though 
only a little, wider than it seems. Though the 
Novatians were not in communion with 
Nectarius, they were during the next half 
century a recognised exception to the persecuting 
laws. They had always been sound as against 
Arianism, and their bishop Agelius had suffered 
exile under Valens. His confession was approved by 
Theodosius, and several of his successors lived on 
friendly terms with liberal or worldly patriarchs like 
Nectarius and Atticus. They suffered something from 
the bigotry of Chrysostom, something also from the 
greed of Cyril, but for them the age of persecution only 
began with Nestorius in 428. 

So far as numbers went, the cause of Arianism was 
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not even yet hopeless. It was still fairly strong in 
Syria and Asia, and counted adherents as far west as the 
banks of the Danube. At Constantinople it could raise 
dangerous riots (in one of them Nectarius 
had his house burnt), and even at the court 
of Milan it had a powerful supporter in Valentinian’s 
widow, the Empress Justina. Yet its fate was none the 
less a mere question of time. Its cold logic generated 
no such fiery enthusiasm as sustained the African 
Donatists; the newness of its origin allowed no venerable 
traditions to grow up round it like those of heathenism, 
while its imperial claims and past successes cut it off 
from the appeal of later heresies to provincial separat- 
ism. When, therefore, the last overtures of Theodosius 
fell through in 383, the heresy was quite unable to bear 
the strain of steady persecution. 

But if Arianism soon ceased to be a power inside 
the Empire, it remained the faith of the barbarian 
eae invaders. The work of Ulfilas was not in 
Arianism: (1.) vain. Not the Goths only, but all the 
In the Hast. i 7 

earlier Teutonic converts were Arians. And 
the Goths had a narrow miss of empire. The 
victories of Theodosius were won by Gothic strength. 
It was the Goths who scattered the mutineers of Britain, 
and triumphantly scaled the impregnable 
walls of Aquileia; the Goths who won the 
hardest battle of the century, and saw the Franks 
themselves go down before them on the 
Frigidus. The Goths of Alaric plundered 
Rome itself; the Goths of Gainas entered Constanti- 
nople, though only to be overwhelmed and slaughtered 
round the vain asylum of their burning church. 


Decay of 
Arianism. 


388. 


394. 
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In the next century the Teutonic conquest of the 
West gave Arianism another lease of power. Once 
ony the more the heresy was supreme in Italy, and 
cet. Spain, and Africa. Once more it held and 
lost the future of the world. To the barbarian as well 
as to the heathen it was a half-way halt upon the road to 
Christianity ; and to the barbarian also it was nothing 
but a source of weakness. It lived on and in its 
turn perpetuated the feud between the Roman and the 
Teuton which caused the destruction of the earlier 
Teutonic kingdoms in Western Europe. The pro- 
vincials or their children might forget the wrongs of 
conquest, but heresy was a standing insult to the 
Roman world. ‘Theodoric the Ostrogoth may rank 
with the greatest statesmen of the Empire, yet even 
Theodoric found his Arianism a fatal disadvantage. 
And if the isolation of heresy fostered the beginnings 
of a native literature, it also blighted every hope of 
future growth. ‘The Goths were not inferior to the 
English, but there is nothing in Gothic history like 
the wonderful burst of power which followed the con- 
version of the English. There is no Gothic writer to 
compare with Bede or Cedmon. Jordanis is not much to 
set against them, and even Jordanis was not an Arian. 

The sword of Belisarius did but lay open the 
internal disunion of Italy and Africa. A single blow 
eae destroyed the kingdom of the Vandals, and 
Teutonic all the valour of the Ostrogoths could only 
aa win for theirs a downfall of heroic grandeur. 
Sooner or later every Arian nation had to purge itself 

of heresy or vanish from the earth. Even 


> the distant Visigoths were forced to see 
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that Arians could not hold Spain. The Lombards in 
Italy were the last defenders of the hopeless cause, 
and they too yielded a few years later to the efforts 
of Pope Gregory and Queen Theudelinda. 
Of Continental Teutons, the Franks alone 
escaped the divisions of Arianism. In the strength 
of orthodoxy they drove the Goths before 
them on the field of Vouglé, and brought 
the green standard of the Prophet toa halt upon the 
Loire. The Franks were no better than 
their neighbours—rather worse—so that ié 
was nothing but their orthodoxy which won for them 
the prize which the Lombard and the Goth had missed, 
and brought them through a long career of victory to 
that proud day of universal reconciliation 
when the strife of aves was forgotten, and 
Arianism with it—when, after more than three hundred 
years of desolating anarchy, the Latin and the Teuton 
joined to vindicate for Old Rome her just inheritance 
of empire, and to set its holy diadem upon the head 
of Karl the Frank. 
Now that we have traced the history of Arianism 
to its final overthrow, let us once more glance at 
the causes of its failure. Arianism, then, 
was an illogical compromise. It went too 
far for heathenism, not far enough for Christianity. 
It conceded Gheistiag worship to the Lord, yet made 
him no better than a heathen senteass It con- 
fessed a Heavenly Father, as in Christian duty 
bound, yet identified Him with the mysterious and 
inaccessible Supreme of the philosophers. As a 
scheme of Christianity, it was overmatched at every 
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point by the Nicene doctrine; as a concession to 
heathenism, it was outbid by the growing worship of 
saints and relics. Debasing as was the error of 
turning saints into demigods, it seems to have shocked 
Christian feeling less than the Arian audacity which 
degraded the Lord of saints to the level of his creatures. 
But the crowning weakness of Arianism was the in- 
curable badness of its method. Whatever were the 
errors of Athanasius—and in details they were not a 
few—his work was without doubt a faithful search for 
truth by every means attainable to him. He may be 
misled by his ignorance of Hebrew or by the defective 
exegesis of his time; but his eyes are always open to 
the truth, from whatever quarter it may come to him. 
In breadth of view as well as grasp of doctrine, he is 
beyond comparison with the rabble of controversialists 
who cursed or still invoke his name. The gospel was 
truth and life to him, not a mere subject for strife and 
debate. It was far otherwise with the Arians. On 
one side their doctrine was a mass of presumptuous 
theorizing, supported by alternate scraps of obsolete 
traditionalism and uncritical text-mongering; on the 
other it was a lifeless system of spiritual pride and 
hard unlovingness. ‘Therefore Arianism perished. So 
too every system, whether of science or theology, must 
likewise perish which presumes like Arianism to dis- 
cover in the feeble brain of man a law to circumscribe 
the revelation of our Father’s love in Christ. 
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269. Claudius defeats the Goths at Naissus. 

272. Aurelian defeats Zenobia. 

284-305. Diocletian. 

Cir. 297. Birth of Athanasius. 

303-313. The great persecution, 

306-337. Constantine (in Gaul). 

311. First edict of toleration (by Galerius). 

312-337. Constantine (in Italy). 

312. Second edict of toleration (from Milan). 

314. Council of Arles, on the Donatists, &c. 

315-237. Constantine (in Llyricum). 

Cir. 317. Athanasius de Incarnatione Verbi Dei. 
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323-337. Constantine (in the East). 

325 (June). Council of Nicza. 

328-373. Athanasius bishop of Alexandria. 

330. Foundation of Constantinople. 

Cir. 330. Deposition of EKustathius of Antioch. 

335. Councils of Tyre and Jerusalem. 

336 (Feb.)-337 (Nov.) First exile of Athanasius. 

337 (May 22). Death of Constantine. 

339 (Lent)—346 (Oct.) Second exile of Athanasius. 

341. Council of the Dedication at Antioch. Consecration 
of Ulfilas. 
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Council at Constantinople. Exile of Semiarians, 
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(Nov.) Death of Constantius. 
362. Council at Alexandria. Fourth exile of Athanasius. 
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364 (Feb. 16). Death of Jovian. Valentinian succeeds. 
365-366. Revolt of Procopius. Fifth exile and final restora- 
tion of Athanasius. 
367-369. Gothic war. 
370-379. Basil bishop of Cexsarea (in Cappadocia), 
371. Death of Marcellus. 
372. Meeting of Basil and Valens, 
373 (May 2). Death of Athanasius, 
374. Epiphanius Ancoratus. 
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375. Death of Valentinian. Gratian succeeds. 
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397. Chrysostom bishop of Constantinople. 
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ACACIUS, Bishop of Caesarea, 42, 497 
at Sardica, 70, 90; forms Homcan 
party, 92; at Seleucia, 97; charac- 
ter, roo ; at Constantinople, roz ; and 
Meletius, 103, 104; accepts Nicene 
faith, 115, 120, 124. 

Aetius, Anomoean doctrine, 75; or- 
dained by Leontius, 78; 100; de- 
graded, ror. 

Agelius, Novatian bishop of Constan- 
tinople, 163. 

Alaric, 164. 

Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, 5; 
excommunicates Arius, 14, 19; at 
Niceea, 21; death of, 47; and Atha- 
nasius, 48. 

Alexander, Bishop of Thessalonica, at 
Tyre, 57, 58. A 

Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 122, 1343 

Illyrian council, 146; 151. 

Ammianus, historian, 109. 

Anastasia church, 153. 

Anthimus, Bishop of Tyana, quarrels 
with Basil, 135,153; with Gregory of 
Nyssa, 145. 

Antony, legendary hermit, 48, 123. 

Apollinarius of Laodicea, 12, 113, 1243 
doctrine, 136-142, 145. 

Arintheeus the Goth, 132. 

Arius, early life and doctrine, 5; ex- 
communicated, 14; flees to Cwsarea, 
15, 19; exiled, 38; restored at Jeru- 
salem, 58; death, 59; 68, 75, 77; and 
Apollinarius, 137. 

Ascholius, Bishop of Thessalonica, bap- 
tizes Theodosius, 155. 

Asterius, Cappadocian sophist, 13r. 

Athanaric, Goth, 148; death, 155. 

Athanasius, de Incarnatione, 9-12; 
as a commentator, 13, 49, 167; at 
Nicea, 21; persistence, 27; account 
of Nicene debates, 34; dislikes Mele- 
tian settlement, 38 ; policy at Nicwa, 
393 46, 47; Bishop of Alexandria, 48 ; 
character and early life, 48; power 


in Egypt, 50, 87, 114, 122; at Tyre, 
57; flees to Constantinople, 58, 87; 
first exile, 59; return, 62; second 
exile, 64, 68 ; at Sardica, 70; second 
return, 73; overtures of Magnentius, 
81; expelled by Syrianus, 86; third 
exile, 87; on Homcean reasoning, 94 ; 
de Synodis, 97, 98; third return, 
zzr; at council of Alexandria, 112; 
fourth exile, 114; fourth return, 
120, 1223; On the Holy Spirit, 125; 
troubles with Valens, 127; final re- 
storation, 129; and Basil, x32, 134; 
and Apollinarius, 137-x4r; last years, 
reception of Marcellus, 142; death, 
143; 151; holds to Nicene creed, 
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Aurelian, Emperor (270-275), services, 
16; test of Christian orthodoxy, 24. 
Auxentius, Arian bishop of Milan, ro2, 

121; Cappadocian, 131. 


BAPTISMAL professions, 23. 

Basil, Bishop of Ancyra, expelled, 62 ; 
restored, 82; at synod of Ancyra, go, 
1323 98, returns, rzz. 

Basil, Bishop of Caesarea (Cappadocia), 
tog; on the Holy Spirit, 125; life 
and work, 132-136; on reception of 
Marcellians, 144, 145; death, 151; 
student life, 152; holds to Nicene 
creed, 160. 

Basilina, mother of Julian, ros, 106. 

Belisarius, 165. 2 


CAOILEAN, Bishop of Carthage, at 
Nicza, 20. 

Cappadocia, 130. 

Carpones, an early Arian, 14; at Rome, 


65. 
Chrysostom (John), 43, 46, 163. 
Claudius, Bishop in Picenum, roo. 
Constans, Emperor (337-350), 62, 69, 
733 death, 80. 
Constantia, sister of Constantine, 25. 
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Constantine, Emperor (306-337), char- 
acter, 17; dealings with Arianism, 
18; summons Nicene council, 19; 
action there, 36, 37, 47; church on 
Golgotha, 57, 76; exiles Athanasius, 
59; work and death, 61; church at 
Antioch, 67, 87 ; power of his name, 
80, 127, 128; 148. 

Constantine II., Emperor (337-340), 62 5 
death, 70. 

Constantius, Emperor (337-361), 45 463 
accession and character, 62; calls 
Sardican council, 70; recalls Atha- 
nasius, 73; defeats Magnentius, 8r ; 
pressure on the West, 82; exiles 
Liberius, 85 ; expels Athanasius, 86, 
tor, 103 ; death of, 106, 112. 
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** Constantinople” (381), 159. 
Jerusalem, 77, 159. 
Niczea (genuine), 29. 
», (spurious), 159. 
Nicé, 95. 
Sardica (Philippopolis), 72. 
Seleucia, 97. 
Sirmium (manifesto), 88. 
» _ (dated), 94. 

Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, 163. 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, Catecheses, 
76; accepts Nicene faith, 115 ; 147, 
151; at Constantinople, 157; and 
** Nicene” creed, 160, 161. 


DALMATIUS, 62. 
Damasus, Bishop of Rome, 155. 


INDEX. 


Demophilus, Bishop of Constantinople 
122, 145, 1513 gives up the churches 
6 


156. 

Dianius, Bishop of Caesarea (Cappa- 
docia), 115; baptizes Basil, 132. 

Diocletian, Emperor (284-305), persecu- 
tion, 9; reign, 17. 

Diodorus, Bishop of Tarsus, 78. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Milan, exiled, 
82, 83, go. 

Dominica, Empress, 126. 

Donatists, 18, 20. 

Dorotheus, Arian bishop of Antioch, 


ISI. 


ELEUSIUS, Bishop of Cyzicus, at Seleu- 
cia, 96, 97, 115; at Lampsacus, 125 ; 
at Constantinople, 157, 158. 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, 160, 
161. 

Eudoxius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
75; Bishop of Antioch, 90, 97; trans- 
lated to Constantinople, 102; 104, 115, 
120; 122; deposed at Lampsacus, 125; 
influence with Valens, 126, 129; Cap- 
padocian, 131, 145. 

Eugenius, deacon, 142. 

Euippius, Arian bishop, 132, 133. 

Eunomius, Anomoean, 75, 95; Bishop 
of Cyzicus, 103, 115; on the Holy 
Spirit, 125; exiled, 130; Cappadocian, 
atop eh sac{o}) 

Euphrates, Bishop of Cologne, 72. 

Euphronius, Bishop of Antioch, 51. 

Eusebia, Empress, ros. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Czsarea (Pales- 
tine), countenances Arius, 15, 213 
action at Nicsea, 25; proposes Cesa- 
rean creed, 35; signs Nicene, 36; 42; 
caution after Nica, 473 49, 513 at 
Tyre, 57, 58 aicoecied by Acacius, 


7O, 100. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Czsarea (Cappa- 
docia), 132. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, favours 
Arius, 15; at Nicza, 21; presents 
Arianizing creed, 25; 37; exiled, 38; 
organizes new party, 50; attacks 
Athanasius, 56, so. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Samosata, 133, 1513 
murder of, 152. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Vercellz, exiled, 83, 
go; restored, 1113 at Alexandria, rr2, 

Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch, at 
Nica, 21, 34; exiled, 51; and Apol- 
linarius, 137. 

Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastia, at 
Ancyra, 91, 103; at Lampsacus, 126; 
exiled by Valens, goes to Liberius, 
128,132; quarrels with Basil, 135, 136, 


145. 
Euzoius, an early Arian, 14, 58, 68; 


INDEX. 


Bishop of Antioch, 104, 115, 120, 1243 
death, 151. 


FLAVIAN, Bishop of Antioch, 78, 158. 
Flavianus, prefect of Egypt, 127. 
Fortunatian, Bishop of Aquileia, 70. 
Fritigern, Goth, 148; death, 154. 


GAINAS, 164. 

Galatia, 52. 

Gallus, ’Gesar, 62, 105. 

George of Cappadocia, Arian bishop of 
Alexandria, 86, 87; deposed at Se- 
leucia, 97; and Julian, 107; lynched, 
TIl, 1125 131. 

Germinius, Bishop of Cyzicus, trans- 
lated to Sirmium, 82. 

Gothic wars, first, 129; second (Had- 
rianople), 149-185. 

Gratian, Emperor (375-383), 1493; edict 
of toleration, 151; takes Theodosius 
for colleague, 154. 

Gratus of Carthage, 70 

Gregory, Bishop of N: erlanene, conse- 
crates Basil, 133; 15 

Gregory of Nazianzus OS of the above), 
x51; life and work at Constantinople, 
152, 1563 Bishop of Constantinople, 
157; 158. 

Gren, Bishop of Nyssa, 141, 1455 at 
Constantinople, 157, 163. 

Gregory, Bishop of Rome, 166. 

Gregory of Cappadocia; Arian bishop 
of Alexandria, 64; death of, 73; 86, 


131. 
Gregory the Wonder-worker, 132. 


HANNIBALIANUS, 62. 

Hecebolius, renegade, 107 

Helladius, Bishop of Geanren (Cappa- 
docia), 157, 163. 

Hilarion, legendary hermit, 123. 

Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, 46, 675 825 
exile and character, 84, 90; de- 
nounces Liberius, 92; his de Synodis, 
93; at Seleucia, 96; 112; on the Holy 
Spirit, 124. 

Hopi, Bishop of Cordova, at Nicza, 

3 34, 373 at Sardica, 70, 72, 82; 
exile and death, 85, go. 


JAMES, Bishop of Msibis, at Niczea, 21. 

J erusalem in 348, 7 

John Archaph, Mletian, exiled, 59. 

John the Persian at Niczea, 22. 

Jordanis, 165. 

Jovian, Emperor (363-364), 119, 120. 

Julian, Emperor (361-363), 40, 435 46, 47, 
62; made Cesar, 83; Augustus, 102 ; 
his reign, 105-1173 ascetic leanings, 
108, 123; education edict, 109, 137; 
exiles Athanasius, 114, 127; results, 
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118, 122; and Cappadocia, 130; stu- 
dent life, 152. 

Julius, Bishop of Rome, receives Atha: 
nese and Marcellus, 65; 70, 72, 85, 


Julius Constantius, ros. 
Justina, Empress, 164. 


Kant the Great, coronation of, 166. 


LAOTANTIUS on the persecutors, rz. 

Leonas, 97. 

Leontius, Bishop of Antioch, appointed, 
723 management, 785; 104. 

Libanius, heathen Tchetorician, 433 
friend of Basil, 132. ' 

Liberius, Bishop of Rome, 82; dis- 
avows Vincent, 83; exile of, 85, 903 
signs Sirmian creed, 91; receives 
Semiarian deputation, 128. 

Licinius, Emperor (306-323), 15, 19. 

Lucian of Antioch, teacher of Arius, 5; 
of Kusebius of Nicomedia, 15; dis- 
ciples at Niceea, 21; left no succes- 
sors, 46; disciples after Nica, 50; 
connection with Aetius, 75. 

Lucianic creed, at Antioch, 683; 77, 91; 
at Seleucia, 97, 115; at Lampsacus, 


126. 

Lucifer, Bishop of Calaris, exile and 
writings, 83, 90; returns, 1113 ab- 
sent from Alexandria, 112}; conse- 
crates Paulinus, 1x4; forms schism, 
124, 1 


Lucius, oirian bishop of Alexandria, 
142, 144, 147+ 


MACARIUS, Bishop of Alia (Jerusa- 
lem), 15; at Niczea, or. 

Macedonius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
79) 115 

Moone ine Emperor (350-353), 743 
80, 82. 

Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, at Nicea, 
21; and Apostles’ creed, 23, 67; per 
sistence, 27; 31, 32; and Nicene creed, 
47, 51; character and doctrine, s52- 
56; exiled, 59; restored, 62; flees to 
Rome, 65; at Sardica, Jo, 72; at- 
tacked by Cyril, 773 deposed, 81; 90, 
103; returns, 111; embassy to Atha- 
nasius, 142; death, 143; extinction 
of his school, 144. 

Mardonius, 105, 107. 

Maris, Bishop of Chalcedon, at Nicea, 
21; curses Julian, 111, 117. 

Maximin (Daza), Emperor (305-313), 

48. 

Maximus, Bishop of Jerusalem, 57, 58; 
receives Athanasius, 73. 

Maximus, Bishop of Trier, 70. 

Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, 78; trans 
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lated from Sebastia, 1034 exiled, 104; 
return, 113 r15; accepts Nicene 
creed, 120; exiled by Valens, 128; 
restored, 129; 131, 134,147, 151}; death 
at Constantinople, 15 

Meletius, Bishop of (eens 19} 
Nicene settlement, 38. 

Modestus, renegade, 132, 133. 


NECTARIUS, Bishop of Constantinople, 
158, 163, 164. 

Nepotianus, Emperor (350), 80 

Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople: 


163. 


ORIGEN, 9, 33, 76, 1133; On the Holy 
Spirit, 124. 


PAPHNUTIUS, confessor, at Niczea, 21; 


at Tyre, 57, 58. : 
Paul, Bishop of Neocesarea, at Nicza, 


2I. 

Paul of Samosata, 33, or. 

Paul of Thebes, legendary hermit, 123. 

Paulinus, 51; consecrated by Lucifer, 
114, 147; ignored at Constantinople, 
I57, 158. 

ae Bishop of Trier, 82, 83, 90. 

Pegasius, Bishop of Tlium, apostate, 
108. 

Pelagius, Bishop of Laodicea, 104. 

Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, 144, 152, 
I55- 

Philagrius, expels Athanasius, 64, 86. 

Pheebadius, Bishop of Agen, condemns 
Sirmian manifesto, 90; at Ariminum, 


» TOT. 
Phounus, Bishop of Sirmium, con- 
demned, 733 deposed, 81; go, ox. 
Pistus, an early Arian, 14; Arian 
bishop of Alexandria, 64, 65. 
Pemenius, Anomcan bishop of Con- 
stantinople, 120. 
Potammon, confessor, at Nica, 21; 
at Tyre, 57, 58. 
Proveresius, (eacher of Julian, 109, 152. 
Procopius, revolt of, 128. 
Protasius, Bishop of Milan, 70. 


RESTACES, Armenian bishop at Nicwa, 
22. 


SABHLLIANISM, its meaning, 9; rela- 
tion of Athanasius to, 12, 32 ; general 
dislike of, 13; relation of Marcellus 
to, 32. 

Sasima, 153. 

Sebastian the Manichee, outrages in 


INDEX. 


Egypt, 36 ; commands against Goths 


140. 

Secunia! Bishop of Ptolemais, at 
Nicwa, 21; refuses Nicene creed, 
38; consecrates Pistus, 64, 65. 

Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis, 125. 

Silvanus the Frank, 81. 

eee Bishop of Tarsus, at Seleucia, 


955 
Bacratens historian, 7: 
Stephen, Bishop of iG binene at Sardica, 
70; deposed, 72. 
Syrianus, dux ZAigypti, expels Atha- 
nasius, 86. 


TERTULLIAN, 9. 

Theodoric, 165. 

Theodosius, Emperor (379-395), choice 
of and character, 154; first rescript, 
155; calls council of Constantinople, 
157; second rescript, 163. 

Theodotus, Bishop of Nicopolis, 136. 

Theonas, Bishop of Marmarica, a 
Niceea, 21; refuses Nicene creed, 38. 

Theophilus the Goth, at Nicea, 22. 

Theophilus the Indian, 120. 

Theophronius, Bishop of Tyana, 69. 

Theudelinda, Lombard queen, 166. 

Timothy, Bishop of Alexandria, 157 


ULFILAS, death, 156, 164. 

Ursacius, Bishop of Singidunum, and 
Sirmian manifesto, 88, 90, 91 ; forms 
Homoean party, 92; at Ariminum, gs, 


VALENS, Emperor (364-378), 46; charac- 
ter, x21 ; church od state under, 122, 
144, 161; 1243 Homcean policy, 126; 
fresh exiles, 127; Procopian panic, 
128; baptism and first Gothic war, 
1293 overawed by Basil, 133 ; second 
Gothic ee 149; death at Hadrian- 
ople, x 

Valens, Bishop of peer and Sirmian 
manifesto, 88, 90, 91 ; forms Homan 
oe 92; at iminum, 95, 99, IOI, 


Valntintan Emperor (364-375), char- 
acter and policy, 12x; Semiarian 
deputation to, 128, 131 ; death, 146. 

Vetranio, Emperor (350), 80, 8x. 

Victor, a Sarmatian, r32. 

Victorinus, Marius, ro9. 

Vincent, Bishop of Capua, at Nicwa, 
20; at Sardica, 70; at Antioch, 72, 
yields at Arles, 83. 

Vitalis, Apollinarian lishop of An 
tioch, 141. 
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Official Papers. Edited by Lady BetTry 
BALFouR. With Portrait and Map, 
8vo., 185. 

Macaulay (Lorp). 

COMPLETE WORKS. 
‘ Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


each. 

‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 16vols. Post 8vo., 
44 16s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE AC- 
CESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Popular Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Student's Edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 125. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
‘ Albany’ Edition. With 6 Portraits. 

6vols. Large Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8vols, Post 8vo., 48s. 
‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 4vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, etc., 
in r volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 
as. 6d., or gilt edges 35. 6d. 
‘Silver Library’ Ldition. With 


Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
‘Lays’. Crown 8vo,, 35. 6d. 
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Macaulay (LorpD).—continued. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 65. 
People’s Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 85, 
‘Trevelyan’ Edition, 2vols. Crown 
8vo., 9s 
Cabinet Edition. avols. Post8vo., 245. 


‘ Edinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 


Essays, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each 


Addison and Wal-| Frederick the Great. 
pole. Ranke and Glad- 
Croker’s Boswell’s stone. 
Johnson, J.ord Byron. 
Hallam’s Constitu- | Lord Clive. 


tional History. 
Warren Hastings. 
The Earl of Chat- 

ham(Two Essays). 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Lord Byron,and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 


People’s Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 
45. 6d. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.. 2ts. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 
AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 
245. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Lorbp MACAULAY. Edited, with 


Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. | 


Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 


Mackinnon.—THE History oF 
EDWARD THE THIRD. By JAMES 
MACKINNON, Ph.D., Lecturer on His- 
tory in the University of St. Andrews. 
8vo., 185. 


May.—Tue ConstiTruTiONAL HIsvory | 


OF ENGLAND since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. 
ERSKINE May, K.C.B. 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 18s. 


Merivale (CHARLEs, D.D.). 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE | 


EMPIRE. 
each. 
THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
ofthe Commonwealth. r12mo., 75. 6d. 

GENERAL History OF ROME, from the 
Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. With 
5 Maps. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


8 vols. 


By Sir Tuomas | 
(Lord Farn- | 


Cr “8v0.; 35. 6d. | 


Montague.—THE ELEMENTS OF ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTIONAL Hisrory. By 
F, C. MONTAGUE, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Phillips.—SourH AFRICAN RECOL- | 
LECTIONS. By FLORENCE PHILLIPS 
(Mrs. Lionel Phillips). With 37 Mlus- 
trations from Photographs. 8vo., 75. 67. 


Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an Appendix to 
‘England in the Age of Wycliffe’. 
Edited by EDGAR POWELL and G. M. 
TREVELYAN. 8vo., 65. net. 


Ransome.—THE RISE OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By Cyri~L RANSOME, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Seebohm.—THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY Examined in its Relations 
to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
&c. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D. 
F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo., 16s. 


| Sharpe.—LonDON AND THE KINGDOM: 


a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. each. 


Shaw.—A History OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL WARS 
AND UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1640-1660. By WILLIAM A. SHaAw, 
Litt.D. 2vols. 8vo., 36s. 


Smith.—CArRTHAGE AND THE CARTHA- 
GINIANS. By R. BoswortTH SMITH, 
M.A., With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Statham.— THe History oF THE 
CASTLE, TOWN AND PorT OF Dover. 
By the Rev. S. P. H. STATHAM. With 
4 Plates and 13 Illus. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Stephens.—A History OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By H. MorsE STEPHENS, 
8vo. Vols. Il. and II., 18s. each. 


Stubbs.—History oF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF DUBLIN, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. STUBBS. 8vo., 12s, 6d, 
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Sutherland.—Tune Hisrory oF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from | 
1606-1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A., and GORGE SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

Taylor.—A STUDENT’s MANUAL oF | 
THE Hisrory or INpDIA. By Colonel | 
MEADOWS TAYLor, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Todd.—PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
INTHE BRITISHCOLONIES. By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 3os. net. 

Trevelyan.—THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. Part I. 1766-1776. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. | 
8vo., 16s. 

Trevelyan.—ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF 
WYCLIFFE. By GkORGE MACAULAY 
‘TREVELYAN. 8vo., 5s. 

Wakeman and Hassall.—Essays 
INTRODUCTORY TO ‘THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
Edited by HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, 
M.A., and ARTHUR HassALL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Biography, Perso 

Armstrong.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
oF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. Edited 
by G. F. SAVAGE. ARMSTRONG. Fep. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Bacon.—THE J.ETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS 
OCCASIONAL WorKS. Edited by JAMEs | 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. | 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. | 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Carlyle.—THOMASCARLYLE: a History 
ofhis Life. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Cellini.—CHISEL, PEN AND POIGNARD; | 
or, Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and 
his Contemporaries. By the Author of 
‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘ The 
Life of a Prig,’ etc. With 19 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Crozier.—My INNER LIFE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
Author of ‘Civilization and Progress,’ 
etc. 8vo., 145. 

Dante.—TuHe Lire AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI: being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’, By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, 


tical Memoirs, &c.— continued. 


Walpole.—History or ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 6vols. 
Crown 8vo., 63. each, 


W ood-Martin.—PaGAn IRELAND: an 
‘Archzeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. WoopD-MARTIN, M.R.LA. With 512 
Ulustrations. Crown 8vo., 155. 


Wylie (JAMES HAMILTON, M.A.). 


{ISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER HENRY 
IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. L., 
1399-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 1405- 
1406, 158. (out of print). Vol. III, 
1407-14%r, 155. Vol. IV., r4rr-1413, 
ais. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO THE 
DEATH OF JOHN Hus: being the 
Ford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in Lent Term, 
1goo. Crown 8vo., 6s, net. 


nal Memoirs, &c. 


Danton.—Lire or DANTON. By A. 


H. BEESLY. With Portraits of Danton, 
his Mother, and an Illustration of the 
Home of his Family at Arcis, Crown: 
8vo., 65. 

Dunecan.—ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By the 
EARL OF CAMPERDOWN. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo., 16s. 

Brasmus.—LIFe AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Faraday.— FARADAY AS A_ DiIs- 


COVERER. Cr: 


8vo., 35. 6d. 


FOREIGN COURTS AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. ByA. M. F. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Fox.—TueE EARLY HIsToRY OF CHARLES 
JAMES Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 183. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8yo., 35. 6d. 


Halifax.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SiR GEORGE SAVILE, BARONET, FIRST 
MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. By H. C. 
FOXCROFT. 2vols. 8vo., 36s. 


Hamilton.—Lirg of Sir WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8yo., 


By JOHN TYNDALL. 


D.D., Professor, St. Patrick’s College, | 
ee ate NERC Tn ntanit Suny. oC. 


3vols. 15s.each. ADDENDUM. 8vo., 6d, 
sewed. 
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Havelock.— Memoirs OF SIR HENRY 
HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARK 
MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Waweis.—My MusIcaL Lire. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAwets. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Hiley.—Memorigs OF HALF A CEN- 
TuRY. By the Rev. W. R. HILEy, 
D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 155. 


Jackson.—STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL War. By 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans, 2 vols. 8vo., 425. 


Qeslie.—THE LirE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
ALEXANDER LESLIE, First EARL OF 
LEVEN. By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, 
M.A. With Mapsand Plans. 8vo., r6s. 


Luther.—Lire or LUTHER. By 
JuLius KésTLin. With 62 Hlustrations 
and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


Macaulay.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
oF LorD MAcAuLAY. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart., 

Popular Edit. 1 vol. Cr, 8vo., 25. 6d. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post8vo., 25. 


‘Edinburgh’ Editzon. 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each, 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 


Marbot.—THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARON 
DE MARBOT. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


Max Muller.—AuLp LANG Syne. By 
the Right Hon. F,. MAx MULLER. 
First Series. With Portrait. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
ConFENTS.—Musical Recollections—Liter- 

ay Recollections—Recollections of Royalties 

— Beggars. 


Second Series. My INDIAN FRIENDS. 


8vo., 105. 6d. 
Morris.—THE Lire oF WILLIAM 
Morris. By J. W. MAcCKAIL. With 


6 Portraits and 16 Illustrations by E. H. 
NEw. 2vols. 8vo., 325. 


Palgrave.—FRANCIS TURNER PAL- 
GRAVE: his Journals, and Memories of 
his Life. By GWENLLIAN F, PAL- 
GRAVE. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tiom. 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Pearson.—CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 
FELLOW OF ORIEL, AND EDUCATION 
MINISTER IN VICTORIA; Author of 
‘ National Life and Character’. Memo- | 
rials by Himself, his Wife, and his ‘| 
Friends. Edited by W. STEBBING. 
With Portrait. 8vo., r4s. 


Place.—TuHE Lire oF FRANCIS PLACE, 
£771-1854. By GRAHAM WALLAS, 
M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo., res, 


RAMAKRISANA : 
SAYINGS. 
MULLER. 


His Lir—E AND 
By the Right Hon. F. Max 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Reeve.—MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY REEVE, 
C.B., late Editor of the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ and Registrar of the Privy 
Council. By JOHN KNox LAUGHTON, 
M.A. With 2 Portraits. 2vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Romanes.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 


LL.D., F.R.S. Written and Edited 
by his Wife. With Portrait and 2 
Hlustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Seebohm.—THE OxrorD REFORMERS 
—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS AND THOMAS 
MORE: a History of their Fellow-W ork. 
By FREDERIC SEEBBOHM. 8yvo., 145. 


Shakespeare.—OuUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O, 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With Ilustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 
2is, 


Shakespeare’s Tru: Lire. By Jas. 
WALTER. With 500 Illustrations by 
GERALD E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. net. 


Stanley (Lapy). 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 
HoLroyb (Lady Stanley of Alderty). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776-1796. Edited 
by J. H. ADEANE. With 6 Portraits. 
8vo., 18s. 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF MARIA 
JosrpHa, LAby STANLEY, FROM 
1796. Edited by J. H. ADEANE, 
With ro Portraits and 3 Illustrations, 
8vo., 185. 
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Turgot.—THE Lire AND WRITINGS 
OF TuRGOT, Comptroller-General of 
France, 1774-1776. Edited for English 
Readers by W. WALKER STEPHENS. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Verney.—MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 
FAMILY. Compiled from the Letters 
and I}lustrated by the Portraits at Clay- 
den House. 

Vols. I. and Il. DuRING THE CIviL 
WAR. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY. With 38 Portraits, etc. 
Royal 8vo., 42s. ; 


Verney.—-MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY 
FAMILY—continued. 


Vol. Ill. Durinc THE ComMMoN- 
WEALTH. 1650-1660. By MARGARET 
M. VERNEY. With ro Portraits, &c. 
Royal 8vo., 21s. 

‘Vol. 1V. FROM THE RESTORATION ‘TO 
THE REVOLUTION. 1650 to 1696. 
By MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 
1x Portraits, etc. Royal 8vo., ars. 

Wellington.—LirE OF THE DUKE OF 

WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 

GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 


Arnold.—Seas AND Lanps. By Sir! 
EDWIN ARNOLD. With 71 Illustrations. | 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. | 
Baker (Sir S. W.). | 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEY- 


LON. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

35. 6d. 
Ball (Joun),. | 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 


and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. | 
Vol. I. THE WESTERN ALPS; The | 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo., 125. net. 
HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
THE ALPS: being a Revision of the} 
General Introduction to the ‘ Alpine 
Guide’. Crown 8vo., 35. net. 


Bent.—THE RUINED CITIES OF MASH- 
ONALAND: being a Record of Excava- 
tion and Exploration in 1891. By J. 
THEODORE BENT. With 117 IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Bicknell.—TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. By 
ARTHUR C, BICKNELL. With 24 Plates 
and 22 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 
ISS. 


Brassey.—VoyAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
LorpD BrAssEy, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 2vols. Cr. 


8vo,, Ios. 


Brassey (The late LApDy). 

A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; OUR 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

‘Silver Library’ Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth, 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fep., 2s.cloth, or 3s.white parchment. 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST, 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,75. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, ts. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 

THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


Browning.—A GirL’s WANDERINGS 
IN HUNGARY. By H. ELLEN BROWN- 
ING. With Map and 2o Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Froude (JAmEs A.). 
OcEANA: or England and her Colonies, 
With g Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
38. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With g IIlus- 


trations, Cr. 8vo., 25. bds., 25. 6d. cl. 
Howitt.—Visirs TO REMARKABLE 
PLAces, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 


Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
WILLIAM Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE ‘FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 1o Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lhees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. LEES. With 63 
Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tees and Clutterbuck.—B. C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
J. A. LEEs and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK. 
With Mapand 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
38. 6d. 


Macdonald.— THE GoLpD Coast: 
PAST AND PRESENT. By GEORGE 
MACDONALD, Director of Education 
and H.M. Inspector of Schools for the 
Gold Coast Colony and the Protectorate. 
With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e.—continued. 


Wansen.— THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND, By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
With 143 Hlustrations anda Map. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Smith.—CLiMBING IN THE BRITISH 
IsLES. By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. 
With Illustrations by ELLIS CARR, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 
Part II. WALES 
16mo., 35. 6d. 

Stephen. — THr PLAYGROUND OF 
Europe (The Alps). By LE&sLiz 
STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 


r6mo., 35. 6d. 
AND IRELAND. 


8vo., 35. 6d. 
THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and sg Mliustra- 


tions. Cr. 8vo., 25. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Tyndall (Jonny). 
THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Pheno- 
mena of Glaciers, and an Exposition 
of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. With 61 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
HouRS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS. 
Withb7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,6s.6d. net. 
Vivian.—SeErviA: the Poor Man’s 
Paradise. By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A., 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. 
With Map and Portrait of King Alex- 
ander. 8vo., 155. 


Veterinary ‘Medicine, &c. 


Steel (JoHN HENRY, 
FUZS.) sAVEDS): 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
Doc :. being a Manual of Canine Pa- 
thology. Especially adapted for the 
use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 Illus. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE Ox: being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. With 2 Platesand 117 
Woodcuts. 8vo., 155. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
SHEEP: being a Manual of Ovine. 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary | 
Practitioners and Students. With | 
Coloured Plate and 99 Woodcuts. 
8vo., I2s. 


OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY: a 


Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 


F.R.C.V.S., 


Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Fitzwy gvram.--Horsks AND STABLES. 
By Major-General Sir F. FirzwyGram, 
Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


Schreiner.— THE ANGORA GOAT 
(published under the auspices of the 
South African Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association), and a Paper on the Ostrich 
(reprinted from the Zoologist for 
March, 1897). With 26 Illustrations. 
By S. C. CRONWRIGHT SCHREINER, 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


*Stonehenge.’—THE Doc IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. By ‘STONEHENGE’. 
With 78 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Youatt (WILLIAM). 


THE Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


THE Doa. Revised andenlarged. With 
33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 6s. 
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Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A, Ear. WATSON. 


Complete in 29 Volumes. 


Crown 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 


** The Volumes are also issued half-bound in, Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. LonGmMan and 


Col. H. WALROND. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, 
&c. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


ATHLETICS. By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. BEACHER THOMAS; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. SHER- 
RILL; a Contribution on Paper-chasing 
by W. Ryg, and an Introduction by Sir 
RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. With 
12 Plates and 37 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., ros, 6d. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. , 
Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. With 

Contributions by Sir SAMUEL W. 
BAKDR Wie ©. OSWEDIL EF. iC. 
SELous, &c. With 20 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Vol. II]. Europe, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS, With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER PERCY, 
Major ALGERNON C. HEBER PERCY, 


By CLIVE 


&c. With 17 Plates and 56 [llus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BROADFOOT, 


R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyp, SYDENHAM Dixon, W. J. 
Forp, &c. With 11 Plates, 19 Hlus- | 


trations in the Text, 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 


HARDING Cox, CHARLES RICHARD- 
SON, and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 


and numerous |! 


With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 


the Text. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 


CRICKET. 
Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 
tributions by ANDREW LANG, W. G. 
GRAck, F. GALE, &c. With 13 Plates 
and 52 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 105. 6d, 


By A. G. SYrEEL, and the, 
With Con- | 


CYCLING. By the EarL OF ALBE- 
MARLEE, and G. Lacy HILLIER. With 
1g Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo.,,1os. 6d. 


DANCING. By Mrs. LILLy Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
MIDDLETON, The Hon. Mrs. ARMyY- 
TAGE, &c. With Musical Examples, 
and 38 Full-page Plates and 93 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the late DUKE 
oF BEAUFORT, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. WATSON, the EARL oF 
OnsLow, &c. With r2 Plates and 54 
Tllustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By WALTER H. PoLtock, 
Bea C a iGROVE CF PREVOST hae bs 
MITCHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 18 Plates and 24 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 
NELL. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. FRANCIS, 
Major JOHN P. TRAHERNE, &c. 
With g Plates and numerous IIlustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo,, 
tos. 6d. 

Vol. Il. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 

FisH. With Contributions by the 

MARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM 

SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIS, 

&c. With 7 Plates and numerous 

Illustrations of Tackle, &c. Crown 

8vo., ros. 6d. 


FOOTBALL. By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN, W. J. OAKLEY, G. O. SMITH, 
FRANK MITCHELL, &c. With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., ros. 6a. 

GOLF. By Horace G. HuTcHINson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. BaAtrour, M.P., Sir WALTER 
SIMPSON, Bart., ANDREW LANG, &c. 
With 32 Plates and 57 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d, 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the late DukE | SHOOTING. 


OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and MOWBRAY 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rey. £&. W. L. Davies, G. H. LONG- 
MAN, &c. With 5 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown §8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. DENT. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon, 
J. Bryce, M.P., Sir MARTIN CONWAY, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. MATHEWS, 
&e. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).—Selected 
by HEDLEY PEEK. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by ANDREW 
LANG, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. War- 
SON. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 


Vol. I. FreLD AND COVERT. By LORD 
WALSINGHAM andSir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. GERALD LAs- 
CELLES and A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. 
With rz Plates and g5 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Vol. If. Moor aNnp Marsu. By LorpD 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lorp Lovat and LORD CHARLES 
LENNOX KERR. With 8 Plates and 
57 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., tos, 6a. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 


ING. By J. M. HEATHCOTE, C. G. 
TeEBBUTT, T. MAXWELL WITHAM, 
Rev. JOHN KERR, ORMOND HAKE, 
Henry A. Buck, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., tos. 6d. 


tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. | SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING, 
By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 


and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secs. of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and| TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 


A. E. T. WATSON. With Frontispiece 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
ROBERT WEIR, J. MORAY BROWN, 
T. F. DALE, the late DUKE OF BEAU- 


KETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL- 
BOUVERIS, and A. C. AINGER. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. LyTTEet- 
Ton, W. C. MARSHALL, Miss L. Dob, 
&e. With r2 Plates and 67 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


FORT, the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- | YACHTING. 


SHIRE, &c. With 18 Plates and 41 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. 
M. PITMAN. With Chapters on Steer- 
ing by C. P. SEROCOLD, and F. C. 
BrGG; Metropolitan Rowing by S. LE 
BLANC SMITH ; and on PUNTING by 
P. W. SQUIRE. With 75 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Sir H. W. Gore-BootH, ALFRED C, 
HARMSWORTH, and W. SENIOR. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros, 6d, 


Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
YACHTS, YACHT RACING RULES, 
FITTING-OuT, &c. By Sir Epwarp 
SULLIVAN, Bart.. THez EARL oF 
PEMBROKE, LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., 
C.._E, SETH-SMIDH;, C.B)) GT: 
WATSON, R. T. PRITCHET?, E. F. 
KNIGHT, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., tos. 6d. 

Vol. Il. YacutT CLuss, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RACING, &c. By R. T. PRifcHETT, 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND 
Ava, K.P., THE EARL OF ONSLow, 
JAMES MCFERRAN, &c. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8yo., ros. 6d, 
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FUR, FEATHER AND FIN SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


Crown 8vo., price 5s. 


each Volume, Cloth. 


*,* The Volumes are also issued haif-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers, 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpHERSON; 
Shooting, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With 11x Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE GROUSE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by A. J. SrUART-WoRTLEY ; Cookery, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams 
in the ‘Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY; Cookery, 
by ALEXANDER INNESSHAND. Withio 
IHustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE HARE. WNatural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by the Hon. 


Hunting, by J. S. GIBBONS and G. H. 
LONGMAN ; Cookery, by Col. KENNEY 
HERBERT. Withg Illus. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


GERALD LASCELLES; | 
Coursing, by CHARLES RICHARDSON; | 


RED DEER. — Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Deer 
Stalking, by CAMERON OF LOCHIEL. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount EBRING- 
TON ; Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With ro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 55. ; 

THE RABBIT. By JAMES EDMUND 
HARTING. Witha Chapter on Cookery 
by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 
ro Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
GATHORNE-HARDy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon-Fishing by CLAUD 
DouGLAS PENNANT; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown &vo., 595. 

THE TROUT. By the MARQUESS OF 
GRANBY. With Chapters on Breeding 
of Trout by Col. H. CUSTANCE ; and 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 

| 8vo., 55. 

| PIKE AND PERCH. By W. SENIOR, 

JOHN BICKERDYKE, and ALEXANDER 

| INNES SHAND. [Nearly ready. 


Biekerdyke.—Days or My Lire on 


WATERS FRESH AND SALT, AND OTHER | 


PAPERS. By JOHN BICKERDYKE. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Blackburne, — Mr. BLACKBURNE’S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, Anno- 
tated and Arranged by Himself. Edited, 
with a Biographical Sketch and a brief 
History of Blindfold Chess, by P. 


ANDERSON GRAHAM. 8vo., 75. 6d. net. | 


Cawthorne and Herod.—RoyaL 
ASCOT : its History and its Associations. 


By GEORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and | 


With 32 Plates 
Demy 


RICHARD S, HEROD. 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. 
4to., 315. 6d. net. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By MARKS- 
MAN. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., Tos. 6d. 


Hllis.—CuHeEss Sparks; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 


Arranged by J. H. Exuis, M.A. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

Folkard,—TuHe WILD-FowLer: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 


Modern; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wildfowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, &c. 
Also Fowling in the Fens and in Foreign 
Countries, Rock-fowling, &c., &c., by 
H. C. FOLKARD. With r3 Engravings 
on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHERY. - By HORACE Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. Witha Pre- 
face by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 


Ford.—MIpDLESEX COUNTY CRICKET 
CLUB, 186;-1899. Written and Com- 
piled by W. J. ForD. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of V. E. Walker. 8vo., 
Tos. net. 
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Francis.—A Book ON ANGLING: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., 155. 


Gibson.—TOBOGGANING ON CROOKED 
Runs. By the Hon. HARRY GIBSON. 
With Contributions by F. DE B. STRICK- 
LAND and ‘LApY-TOBOGGANER’. With 
4o Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Graham.—CountTry PASTIMES FOR 
Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Hutchinson.—Tue Book or GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By HORACE G. Hut- 
CHINSON. With Contributions by Miss 
Amy Pascor, H. H. Hiitron, J. H. 
TAYLOR, H. J. WHIGHAM, and Messrs. 
SuTTon & Sons, With 71 Portraits, 
&c. Large Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. net. 


Lang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By AN- 
DREW LANG. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lillie (ARTHUR). 
CROQUET: its History, Rules, and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustrations 
by Lucign DAVIS, 15 Iltustrations in 


the Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions. With 
19 Illustrations (15 Portraits), and 
numerous Diagrams. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
net. 


Iongman.—CuEss OPENINGS. 
FREDERICK W, LONGMAN, 
2s. 6d. 


Madden.—TsHe Diary oF Master 
WILLIAM SILENCE: A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
8vo., 165. 


By 
Fep. 8vo., 


Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By JOHN NEvIL MASKELYNRE, of the 
Egyption Hall. With 62 Iilustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65, 


Moffat.—CrickETy CRICKET: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By DouGLAS Morrat, 
with Frontispiece by the late Sir FRANK 
LocKWwoop, and 53 Illustrations by the 


Author. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
Park.—THE GAME OF GOLF. _ By 
WILLIAM PARK, Junr., Champion 


Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 — 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir RALPH, Bart.), 
LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (First 


Series). On the Choice and Use of 
a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 125. 6d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (lhird 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl] that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 
With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 


Pole.—THE THEORY OF THE MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. By 
WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S. Fep.8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Proctor.—How To PLAY WHIST: 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF 
Waist. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ribblesdale.—TuHE Queen's HounDsS 
AND STAG-HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Lord RIBBLESDALE, Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1892-95. With Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Hereditary Master- 
ship by E. BuRROWS. With 24 Plates and 
35 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 255. 


Ronalds.—THE FLy-FISHER’s ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS, With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 145, 


Wilcocks. THE SEA FISHERMAN: Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WiLcocks. Illustrated, 


Crown 8vo., 6s, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Phiioad phy. 
LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c. 
Abbott.—TueE ELeMEnts or Locic. By | Crozier (Joun Bearrir). 
T. K. AspotT, B.D. x12mo., 35. CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS; being 
eS the Outlines of a New System of 
Aristotle. Political, Religious and Social Philo- 
THE EtTuics: Greek Text, Illustrated sophy. Bay , 14s. 


with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXx- 
ANDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
ETHICS. Books I.-IV. (Book X. ¢ 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 


tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. %, 


Bacon (FRANCIS). 

COMPLETE WorkKsS. Edited by R. L. 
ELLIs, JAMES SPEDDING, and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols, 8vo., £3 135. 6d. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 


THE Essays: with Annotations. By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D.  8vo., 
os. 6d. 

THE Essays: with Notes. By F. 
STorR and C. H. Gipson. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Tue Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Asgotr, D.D. 
2vols. Fep. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 


Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Bain (ALEXANDER). 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

Or separatively. 


Parton, 
OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo., 
6s, 6d. 

Part I]. THEORY OF ETHICS AND 
ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 


SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo., 155. 
EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo., I55. 


Locic. Part I., DEDUCTION. Crown 
8vo., 45. Part II., INDUCTION. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL EssAys. Crown 8vo., 25. 


Bray.—TuHE PuiILosopHy OF NECEs- 
sity; or Law in Mind as in Matter. 
By CHARLES BRAY. Crown 8vo., 55. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT : on the Lines of Modern Evoiu- 
tion. 

Vol. I. Greek and Hindoo Thought ; 
Graeco-Roman Paganism; Judaism; 
and Christianity down to the Closing 
of the Schools of Athens by Justi. 
nian, 529 A.D. 8vo., 14s. 


Davidson.—THE Locic oF DEFINI- 
TION, Explained and Applied. By 
WILLIAM L. DaAvipson, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Green (THOMAS HILL). The Works of. 

Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 

Vols, I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., 165. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 
2is, 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION. With Pre- 
face by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 8vo., 
5S 

Gurnhill.—THE MoRALS OF SUICIDE. 

By the Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 


Hodgson (SHADWORTH H.). 


With Index to 
8vo., 


TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE : an Ethical 
Inguiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 
vols. 8vo., 215. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experi- 
ence. Book II. Positive Science. Book 
Ill. Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV. The Real Universe. 4 vols. 
8vo., 365. net. 

| Hume.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
oF Davip Hume. Edited by T. H. 
GREENand T. H.GRosE. 4vols. 8vo., 
28s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. I45. 

James.—THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, M.D., LL.D., &e. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
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Justinian.— 
TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
THOMAS C. SANDARS, M.A. 8vo., 185. 


Kant (IMMANUEL). 


CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF 
Ernics. Translated byT. K. ABBOTT, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS.  ‘Trans- 
lated by T. K. Anpott, B.D. Crown 
8vo., 35. 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
EssAY ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY 
OF THE Four Ficures, Translated 
by T. K. ABBOTT. 8vo., 65. 


Kelly._GovERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION.—JUSTICE. By Edmund 
Kelly, M.A., F.G.S. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. net. 


Killick.—HanpBook To MILU’s Sys- 
TEM OF Locic. By Rev. A. H. KIL- 
LICK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ladd (GEORGE TRUMBULL). 

A TuHrory OF REALITY: an Essay in 
Metaphysical System upon the Basis 
of Human Cognitive Experience. 
8vo., 185. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 2Is. 

OUTLINES OF D&SCRIPTIVE PsyCHo- 
LOGY : a Text-Book of Mental Science 
for Colleges and Normal Schools. 


8vo., 125. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., I2s. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 
55. 6d. 


Thecky.—Tue Map or LirE: Conduct 
and Character. By WILLIAM EDWARD 
HARTPOLE LECKY. 8vo., Ios, 6d. 


GLutoslawski.—THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’s Locic. With an 
Account of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By WIN- 
CENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo., 2Is. 


Max Muller (F.). 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT.  8vo., 
215, 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8vo,, 18s, 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUS- | 


1 


Mill.—ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE HUMAN MInp. By JAMES MILL. 
2vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Mill. (Jonn Stuart). 
A SysTEM oF Loeic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Ow LipeRty. Crown 8vo., 15. 4d. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo., 25,_ 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo., a5, 62. 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM- 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 165. 


- NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 


Monck.—An INTRODUCTION TO Loic, 
By WILLIAM Henry S. Monck, M.A. 
Crown 8yo., 55. 


Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION AND 
MONISM. By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
LL.D., F.R.S.. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Stock.— LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM; or, 
Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCK. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Sully (James). 


THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 


Psychology. 2vols. 8vo., 215. 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo., 95 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo., Ios. 6d. 

CHILDREN’S Ways: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘Studies of Child- 


hood’. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 45. 62. 
Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 


GROWTH OF THE MORAL INSTINCT. 
By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 
2vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Swinburne—PicTurE Locic: an 
Attempt to Poputarise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWIN- 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Webb.—THE VEIL oF Isis: a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By THOMAS E, 
Wess, LL.D., Q.C. 8va., ros. 67. 


Weber.—HIstory OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy—condinued. 


Whately (ArcHBISsHOP). 
Bacon’s EssAys. With Annotations, 
8vo., ros, 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF Locic. Cr, 8vo., 45. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 


Zeller (Dr. Epwarp). 
THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND SCEP- 
Tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
REICHEL, M.A, Crown 8vo., 155. 


OUTLINES OF THE HisToRY OF GREEK 
PaiLosopHy. ‘Translated by SARAH 
EF, ALLEYNE and EvELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A,, LL.D. Crown 8vo., ros, 6d, 


Zeller (Dr. EDWARD)—continued. 


PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by SARAH F, ALLEYNE 
and ALPRED GOODWIN, B.A. Crown 
8vo., 185. 


SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATICSCHOOLS. 
Translated by the Rey. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERI 
PATETICS. Translated by B. I. C 
CoSTELLOE, M.A., and J. H. Muir’ 
HEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 245. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. » 
( Stonyhurst Series. ) 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By C.S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6d. 


First PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
JouN RicKapy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


GENERAL METAPHysIcs, By JOHN RICK- 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Logic. By RICHARD F, CLARKE, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND NATU- 
RAL LAw). By JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 
BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


PsyCHOLOGy. By MICHAEL MAHER, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &ec. 


Davidson.—LEADING AND IMPORTANT 
ENGLISH WorpDs: Explained and Ex- 
emplifed. By WiLLiAm L. DAvID- 
son, M.A. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Farrar.—LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Graham.—ENGLISH SYNONYMS, Classi- 
fied and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Feap. 


8vo., 6s. 


Max Muller (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Founded 
on Lectures deltvered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., Ios. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE 
HOME OF THE ARYAS. Crown 8vo., 
53. 

Roget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. With full Index. Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


Whately.—ENGLISH SYNONYMS. By 
E, IANE WHATELY. Fcap. 8vo., 3. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.—ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 
Cr, 8yo., Part-1,,.55. Part Il, ros./6d, 


Bagehot.—Economic Srupies. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Brassey.— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES ON | 
WorkK AND WAGES. By Lord BRASSEY. | 


Edited by ]. Porrer, and with Intro- 
duction by GEORGE HOWELL, Crown 
8vo., 55. 


Channing.—THE TRUTH ABOUT AGRI- 
CULTURAL DEPRESSION: An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal 
Commission. By FRANCIS ALLSTON 
CHANNING, M.P., one of the Commis- 


sion. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Devas.—A ManuaL oF POLITICAL 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 


Crown 8vyo., 6s. 6d. (Manuals of Catho- 
lic Philosophy.) 

Jordan.—THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Leslie.—Essays ON POLITICAL Eco- 
NoMY. By T. E. CLirrE LESLIE, Hon. 
LL.D. Dubl. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Macleod (HENRY DUNNING). 


ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. 
8vo., 25. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


BIMETALISM. 8vo., 55. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING, 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
ING. Vol. I. 8vo., rzs. Vol. II. r4s, 


Crown 


2 


Crown 


, Macleod (HENRY DUNNING)—cont. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. In 
x Vol., 30s. net; or separately, Vol. 
I. zos. net. Vol! II., Part 1., r0s,net. 
Vol, IL. Part II., ros. net. 

| Mill.—Po.iricAL ECONOMY. 

SruartT MILL. 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 35 6. 
Library Edition. 2vols. 8vo., 305. 

Mulhall.—Inpustriges AND WEALTH 
OF NaTIONsS. By MicHAEL G. MUL- 
HALL, F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo., 85. 6d. 

Stephens.—HIGHER Lire ror WORK- 
ING PEOPLE: its Hindrances Discussed. 
An attempt to solve some pressing Social 
Problems, without injustice to Capital 
or Labour. By W. WALKER STEPHENS. 

| Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

| Symes.—PouitTicAL Economy. With 

a Supplementary Chapter on Socialism. 

; ByJ. E.Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

Toynbee.--LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18th 
CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. With a Memoir of the 
Author by BENJAMIN JOWETT, D.D. 
8vo., ros. 6d. 

Webb (SIDNEY and BEATRICE). 

THE History oF TRADE UNIONISM. 
With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. 8vo., 18s. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in 
Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo.,a5s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY : 
Essays. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Wright. — OUTLINE oF PRACTICAL 
SocioL.oGy. With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. By CARROLL D. 
WricHr, LL.D. With r2 Maps and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo., gs. 


By JOHN 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Clodd (Epwarp). 


THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’, With Illus- 
trations. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


CusTOM AND MyTH: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. With rg Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


MyYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. 
vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


2 


MODERN MyTHOLOGY: a Reply to 
Professor Max Miiller. 8vo., gs. 
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Evolution, mintrinopOleey eae 


Lubboeck.—THE ORIGIN oF CIVILISA- 
TION and the Primitive Condition of ! 
Man. By Sir J. Lussock, Bart., M.P. | 
(LorD AVEBURY). With 5 Plates and 
20 Illustrations. 8vo,, 18s. 


Romanes (GEORGE JOHN). 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. \ 
Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 

With Portrait of Darwin and t25/ 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. | 


Romanes (GEORGE JOHN)—continued. 


Part IJ. Post-DARWINIAN QUEs- 
TIONS: Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Part UI. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 


TIONS : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo., 55. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Essays. Edited - Dye Cele OND 
MorGAn, Principal of University 
College. Bristol. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Classical Literature, 


Abbott.—HELLENICA, A Collection of | 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, | 
History, and Religion. Edited by | 
Evetyn Apsort, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


A@schylus.—EuMENIDES or ASCHY- | 
tus, With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davis. 8vo., 75. 


Aristophanes.—The ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Cr. 8vo., 15, 


Aristotle.—YouTH AND OLD AGE, 
LIFE AND DEATH, AND RESPIRATION, 


Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. OGLE, M.A., M.D. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 

Rev, F. Metcalfe, B.D 

GALLUS: or, Roman Senses in the Time 
of Augustus. With Notes and lx- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d, 

CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses, With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Butler.— Tue AUTHORESS OF THE 
OpYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE 
WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE USE SHE | 
MADE OF THE ILIAD, AND HOW THE 
POkM GREW UNDER HER HANDS. By | 
SAMUEL BUTLER. Author of ‘ Erewhon,’ | 
&c. With rq Illustrations and 4 Maps. | 
8vo,, Los. 6d. 


Translations, &c. 


Campbell.—R#LiGIon IN GREEK LI- 
TERATURE. By the Rev. LEwis CAMp- 
BELL, M.A., LL. D., Emeritus Professor 
of Greek, University of St. Andrews. 
8vo., 155. 


| Cicero.—CICERO’s CORRESPONDE NCE, 
By JR: Yo TYRRELL. Vols) I; i, De 
SVO.,) Cachy to ey Vola UVa unss | Voll 
V., 145, Vol. VI.,, 12s. 


Hime.—Lucian, THE SYRIAN SATIR- 


Ist. By Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. 
Hime, (late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 
5s. net. 


ContTeNTS.—1. Life of Lucian—2z, Classifi- 
cation of Lucian’s Works—-3. The Limits of 
Satire—4. Lucian’s Philosophy and Re‘igion 


—5. Characteristics. Appendix: Lucian's 
Knowledge of Latin. 
Homer. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered 
into English Prose for the use of 


those that cannot read the original. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of 
‘Erewhon,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


THE ObyssEY OF HOMER. Done inte 
English Verse. By WILLIAM Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Horace.—THE WorRKS OF HORACE, 


rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction, and Notes. By 
WILLIAM Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 


5s. net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &o.—continued. 


Lang.—HoMER AND THE Epic. By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


DLuecan.—THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Sir EpDwarD RIDLEY. 8vo., 145. 


Mackail.—SeLect EpiGRrAMs 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
MACKAIL. Edited witha Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., 16s. 


FROM 


Rich.—A DIcTIONARY OF ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. RICH, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts, 
8vo., 6s, net. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English | 


Verse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Tyrrell.— DuBLIN TRANSLATIONS INTO 


By J. W.] 


Crown | 


Virgil. 
THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Verse by JOHN CONING- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE PorMS OF VIRGIL. ‘Translated 
into English Prose by JOHN CONING- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tuer ASNEIDS OF VIRGIL, Done into 
English Verse. By WILLIAM Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, freely translated 


into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
| THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
THE AZNEID OF VIRGIL. ‘Translated 
into English Verse by JAMES 
RHOADES, 
Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., 55. 


| Books VIL.-XII. Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 
| VirGin. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. MACKAIL, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo., 53. 


| Wilkins._THE GROWTH OF THE 


GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. Edited by| HOMERIC PorMs. By G. WILKINS. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 8vo., 65. | 8vo., 65. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Armstrong (G. F. SAVAGE). Arnold.—THE LIGHT OF THE WoRLD: 
Porms: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. or, the Great Consummation. By Sir 
8vo., 65. EDWIN ARNOLD. With 14 Illustra- 
Kinc SAuL. (The Tragedy of Isracl, oes ae Hotman Hunt. Crown 
Paxt 1.) “Fep: 8vo. , 55, Brees 
Kine Davin. (The Tragedy of Israel, | Barraud.—Tue Lay or THE KNIGHTS. 
Part Il.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. | By the Rev. C. W. BarRaup, S.J., 
Kine SoLnomon. (The Tragedy of| Author of ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Israel, Part I{I.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. and other Poems’. Crown 8vyo., 45. 


UGONE: a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A GARLAND FROM GREECE: 
Fep. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

STORIES OF WICKLOW: Poems, 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: a 
Satire. Fep. 8vo., 45. 


ONE IN THE INFINITE: a Poem, Cr, 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Poems. 


Fep. 


Armstrong.—THE POETICAL WoRkKS 
OF EDMUND J, ARMSTRONG.  Fcp, 
8vo., 55. 


Beil (Mrs. Huey). 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND How ro Act 
THEM. With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


‘Coleridge.—SELECTIONS FROM. With 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG. With 
18 Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 
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Poetry and the Drama— coniinued. 


Goethe.—Tue First PART oF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH. By 
TuHos. E. Wesrn, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin, ete. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with THE DEATH oF FAusrT, from the 
Second Part. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Gore-Booth.—Porms. By Eva GorE- 
Bootu. Fep. 8vo., 5s. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 
POETICAL WORKS, Complete in One 
Volume, Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected 
from the Writings of JEAN INGELOW. 
Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 35. 
cloth gilt. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fecp. 8vo,, 
2s. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE POETRY BooK. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. With roo Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Layard and Corder. — Soncs IN 
MAny Moons. “By NInA F. LAYARD ; 
THE WANDERING ALBATROSS, &C. By 
ANNIE CORDER. Jn one volume. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Lecky.—Porms. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
H. Lecxy. Fep. 8vo., 55. 


Lytton (THe EARL oF) (OWEN 
MEREDITH). 
THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo., Los. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 
SELECTED PoeMs. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Macaulay.—Lays or ANCIENT ROME, | 
WITH ‘IvRY,’ AND ‘THE ARMADA’. By 
Lord MACAULAY. 

Illustrated by G. SCHARF, Fecp. 4to., 


tos. 6d. 
—________—___— Bijou Edition. 


18mo., 25. 6d., gilt top. 
— — Popular Edition. 


Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo., 15. | 
sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


MacDonald (Gorcr, LL.D.). 


A Book OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF 
THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems. 
18mo., 65. 


RAMPOLLI: GROWTHS FROM A LONG- 
PLANTED ROOT; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chiefly 
from the German; along with ‘A 
Year’s Diary of an Old Soul’, Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Moffat.—CrICKETY Crickrr: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By DouGLAs Morray. 
With Frontispiece by the late Sir FRANK 
LOCKWOOD, and 53 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Moon.—Porms or Love AnD Homr, 
etc. By GEORGE WASHINGTON Moon, 
Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of ‘ Elijah,’ etc, 
r6mo., 25. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
POETICAL WORKS—LIBRARY EDITION, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net each. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON, 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 
THE STORY OF SIGURD ‘THE VOLSUNG, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. Crown 

_ 8vo.,, 5s-net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 15 
ENnouGH. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into 

English Verse. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 
THE AENEIDS OF ViRGIL. Done into 
English Verse. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 
THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME 
KING OF THE FOLK OF THE WEDER- 
GEATS. ‘Translated by WILLIAM 
Morris and A. J. Wyatr. Crown 
8vo., 55. net. 
Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— 
Tue EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. tz2mo., 
255.3 or 55. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 255. ; or 25. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in1tvol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 
POEMS BY THE Way. Square crown 
8vo., 65. 
*,.* For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Wesbit.—Lays AND LEGENDS. By E. | Shakespeare.—BOWDLER’sS FAMILY 
Nessit (Mrs. HUBERT BLAND). First] SHAKESPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 62. Second xr vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fep. 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 595. 8vo., 2I5. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Recon- 


Riley (JAMES WHITCOMB). 


OLD FASHIONED ROSES : 
L2M0,., 5S. 


Poems. 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. From the Verse 
and Prose of JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY. Compiled by CLARA E, 
LAUGHLIN. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 


sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 1609 Edition. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of 
‘Ierewhon’. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
By MAry F. DUNBAR. 32mo., Is. 6d. 


Wagner.—THE NIBELUNGEN RING. 
Done into English Verse by REGINALD 


Romanes.—A SELECTION FROM THE 
POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro- | 
duction by T. HERBERT WARREN, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, | 
Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Russell.—SONNETS ON THE SONNET? 
an Anthology. Compiled by the Rev. 


MATTHEW RUSSELL, S.J. Crown 8vo., 


| 

35. 6d. | 
Samuels. — SHADOWS, AND OTHER | 
Poems. By E. SAMUELS. With 7 


Illustrations by W. FiIrzGERALD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


| Wordsworth. — SELECTED 


RANKIN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. Rhine Gold 
and Valkyrie. Fep. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


POEMS, 
By ANDREW LANG. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. 
With 16 Illustrations and numerous 
Initial Letters. By ALFRED PARSONS, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. 6d. 


Wordsworth and Coleridge.—A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDSWORTH 
AND COLERIDGE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
POSSESSION OF Mr. T. NORTON LONG- 
MAN. Edited, with Notes, by W. HALE 
WHITE. With 3 Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions. 4to., 105. 6d. 


Fiction, Humour, &c. 


- Anstey.—Voces PopuLi. Reprinted 
from ‘Punch’. By F. ANSTEY, Author 
of ‘Vice Versa’. First Series. With 
20 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PART- | 
RIDGE. Crown 8vo., 35. 6:7. 

Beaconsfield (THE EARL OF). 
NoveL_s AND TALES. Complete in 11 


vols. Crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. each. 
Vivian Grey. Sybil. 
TheYoungDuke, &c. | Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Venetia. 
Coniarini Fleming, | Coningsby. 

&e. Lothair. 
Tancred. Endymion. 


Bivt.—CastLe CzvArGAs: a Romance. | 
Being a Plain Story of the Romantic 
Adventures of ‘lwo Brothers, Told by 
the Younger of Them. [dited by 
ARCHIBALD BIRT. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

*Chola’— A New Diviniry, AND 
OTHER STORIES OF HINDU Lirr. By 


Churchill. —Savro.ia: 
Revolution in Laurania. 
SPENCER CHURCHILL, 


Diderot.— RAMEAU’s NEPHEW: a 
Translation from Diderot’s Autographic 
Text. By SYLVIA MARGARET HILL. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


a Tale of the 
By WINSTON 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Dougall.— Brecars ALL. 
DOUGALL. 


By 
Crown 8yo., 3s. 6d. 


ME 


| Doyle (A. Conan). 


MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 
CresSvoraiwoae 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS, Cr, 


*CHOLA’. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d, 


8vo., 35. 6d, 


Fiction. Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 
DARKNESS AND DAwn: or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
GATHERING CLouDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 


Fowler (EpitH H.). 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story of 
Child Life. With 12 Hlustrations by 


Sir PHILIP BURNE-JONES, Bart. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. With 
24 Illustrations by ErHeEL KATE 
BuRGESss. Crown 8vo., 6s. | 

Francis.— YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. By 


M. E. FRAncis, Author of ‘Ina North- 
country Village,’ etc. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 


Froude.—THE Two CHIEFS OF DuN- 
Boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By JAMES A. FROUDE. Cr. 
8vo., 39. 6d. 


Gurdon.—MEMoRIES AND FANCIES: 
Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 


Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Arti- | 


cles. By the late LADY CAMILLA 
GurRpDon, Author of ‘Suffolk Folk- | 
Lore’. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Haggard (H. Riper). 


BLack HEART AND WHITE HEART, | 


AND OTHER STORIES. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


DR. THERNE. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


HEART OF THE WoRLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


JOAN HASTE. 


Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Tue PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 16) 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 


35. 6d. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Maiwa’s REVENGE. Crown 8vo., 15, 6d. 


| 
With 20 Illustrations. 


Haggard (H. RIpER)—continued. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 
35. Od. 


CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


BEATRICE, With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


NADA THE LILy. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE WITCH’s HEAD. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Mr. MEESON’sS WILL, With 16 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


Crown 


Haggardand Lang.—THE WorL)'s 
DESIRE. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo., 3s. 6d. 


Harte.— IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops, 
By BRET HARTE. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d 


Hope.—THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OsrA. By ANTHONY Hopr. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6a. 


Jerome.—SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: 
BLUE AND GREEN. By JEROME K, 
JEROME. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Joyee.— OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lang.—A Monk or Firr: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By ANDREW 
LANG. With 13 Illustrations by SELWYN 
IMAGE. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Levett- Yeats (S.). 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE HEART OF DENISE, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Crown 
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Fiction, Humour, &c.—continued. 


Lyall (EpNa). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED. Cr. 
8vo., 25. 6d, net. 

Tur AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed ; 15s. 6d. cloth. 
DoREEN. The Story of a Singer. Cr. 

8vo., 65. 
WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hopk THE HERMIT: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Mason and Lang.—PARSsON KELLY. 
By A. E. W. Mason and ANDREW 
LANG. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Max Miller. — DeurscHe LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. 
MAX MULLER. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Melville (G. J. WuyTe). 

The Gladiators. | Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 


Vhe Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. each. 


Merriman.—FLorsam : a Story of the 
Indian Mutiny. By HENRY SETON MER- 
RIMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Morris (WILLIAM). 
THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 

7s. 6d. 


THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END, 
vols., 8vo., 285. 


Crown 8vo., 


2 


THESTORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, | 
which has been also called The Land | 


of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 55. 


net. 


THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 


wherein is told somewhat of the Lives | 


of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 


their Neighbours, their Foemen, and | 
Written in) 


their Fellows-in-Arms. 
Prose and Verse. 
8vo., 85. y 
A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF- 
INGS, and all the Kindreds of the 


Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s. 


Square crown 


Morris (WILLIAM)—continued. 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A 
KinG’s LESSON. I2mo., 15. 6d. 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE ; or, An Epoch 


of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo,, I. 
6d. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 
Translated from the Icelandic by 
ErrikrR MAGNGSSON and WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 

Works, see p. 19. 


Wewman (CARDINAL). 


Loss AND GAIN: The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 

CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 


Phillipps-W olley.—Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. PHIL- 
Lipps-WOLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


|; Raymond (WALTER). 
Two MEN o’ MEnprP. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
No Sout ABOVE MONEY. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Reader.—PRI"STESS AND QUEEN: a 
Tale of the White Race of Mexico; 
being the Adventures of Ignigene and 
her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. By 
EmiILy E. READER. Illustrated by 
EMILy K, READER. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


| Sewell (ELIZABETH M.). 


A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Halil. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

| Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. each, cloth plain. 25. 6d. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Somerville and Ross.—Somr Ex- 
PERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. By 
E. GE, SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross. 
With 31 Illustrations by E. G2. SomER- 
VILLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stebbing.—PROBABLE TALES. Edited 


by WILLIAM STEBBING. Crown 8yo., 
4s. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Stevenson (RosBERT Louis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR, JEKYLL 
AND Mr. HybDs. Ecpsy 8v0.) Fs. 
sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR, JEKYLL 
AND Mr. HYDE; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

More NEw ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE 
DYNAMITER. By ROBERT Louis 
STEVENSON and FANNY VAN DE 
GRIFT STEVENSON. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

THE WRONG Box. By RoBERT Louis 
STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Suttner.— Lay Down Your Arms | 

(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobio- 

graphy of Martha von Tilling. By! 

BERTHA VON SUTTNER. Translated 

by T. HoLmgEs. Crown 8vo., ts. 6d. 


Taylor.— EArty I1?raLian  Love- 
Stories, Taken from the Originals by 
UNA TAYLOR. With 13 Illustrations by 
Henry J. Forp. Crown 4to., 15s. net. 

Trollope (ANTHONY). 

THE WARDEN. Cr. 8vo., Is. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Walford (L. B.). 

THE INTRUDERS. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
LepDDyY MARGET. Crown 8yo., 25. 6d. 


IvA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE Basy’Ss GRANDMOTHER, Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


continued. 


Walford (L. B.).—continued. 
Cousins. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


PAULINE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Dick NETHERBY. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


THE History oF A WEEK. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d, 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION, Crown 
8vo., 25, 6d. | 


NAN, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6a. 


THe MISCHIEF OF MONICA. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


THE ONE GooD GUEST. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d, 


‘ PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


THE MATCHMAKER, 


Crown 


Crown 


Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


Ward.—One Poor SCRUPLE. By Mrs, 
WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Weyman (STANLEY). 


SopHtA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo., 65. . 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 


6s, 
THE RED COCKADE. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustrations by 
CLAUDE A, SHEPPERSON. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Beddard.— THE STRUCTURE AND | 
CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS. By FRANK | 
E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S., Prosector 
and Vice-Secretary of the Zoological 
Society of London. With 252 Illustra- | 
tions. 8vo., 215, net. 


Butler.—Our HoOuSEHOLD INSECTS. | 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses, - By EDWARD | 
A. Burver,  BeA., BSc; (Lond.). | 
With 113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. Od, | 


Wurneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates (16 of which are coloured) 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, net. 

BUTTERFLIES AND Morus (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 

LIFE IN PONDS AND StR*AMS. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net, 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.)—continued. 


Hartwig (Dr. GzorGE). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
With x2 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 75. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
THE POLAR WoRLD. With 3 Maps, 8 

Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 
3Mapsand80 Woodcuts. 8vo.,75. net. 

HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD, With 
rg Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS. 
With 4o Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. With 
29 Illustrations." Crown 8vo., 25. 

MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. With 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

SEA MONSTERS AND SEA Birps. With 
75 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
DENIZENS OF THE Deep. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. With 
30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
WILD ANIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 
With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

38. 6d. 


Helmholtz.—PorpuLar LECTURES ON 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN 
VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Hudson (W. H.). 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text by A. D. McCorMICK. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. net. 


British Birps. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by FRANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 I}lustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 

BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Ihlustrations in the Text, by 
BRYAN Hook, A. D. MCCORMICK, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. LODGE. 8vo., 12s. 


Proctor (RICHARD A.). 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Vol. I. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


| Proctor (RICHARD A.)—continued. 


RouGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

NATURE STuDIES. By R. A. PROCTOR, 
GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. Fos- 
TER and E. CLODD. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. PROc- 
TOR, BE. CLopp, Al WIrSsoN,= Gs 
FOSTER, and A. C. RANYARD. Cr, 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

** For Mr, Proctor’s other books see 


SCIENCE. 


bp. 12 and 28, and Messrs. Longmans & 
0 


.'5 Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


Stanley.—A FAMILIAR Hisrory oF 


Birpbs. By E. STANLEY, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With r4o Illustrations. 
8vo., 75. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
zoo Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 

OuT oF Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With rx Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 


of the MHabitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes _ without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

BiRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. With 32 
Iltustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
WONDERFUL NEsts. With 30 Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. With 
2g Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
With 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE BRANCH BUILDERS. With 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
Nests. With 18 Illus. Cr. 8vo., as. 
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Gwilt.—An ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. _ By JosEpH GwILT, F.S.A. 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by WYATT PAPWORTH.  8vo. 
2rs_net, 


Maunder (SAMUEL). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. JAMES Woop. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 


With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep 
8vo., 65. 
THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOwW- 


LEDGE. [fy the Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


‘TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. F cp. 8vo., 
6s. 


HISTORICAL TREASURY: Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


Children’ 


Buckland.—Two LITTLE RUNAWAYS. 


Adapted from the French of Louis | 


DESNOYERS. By JAMES BUCKLAND. 


With rr0 Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN, | 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
Epwy THE Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof A=scendune, Crown 8vo., 25.6. 


ALFGAR THE DANE: or, the Second Chro- 
nicle of A®scendune. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THe RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 


Works of Reference. 


| 


and Last Chronicle of Aéscendune. | 


Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. 


A Tale 


of the Cloister and the Forest in the | 


Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 


Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Henty (G. A.).—EDITED BY. 


YuLE Locs: A Story-Book for Boys. | 


By various Authors. With 61 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

YULE TIDE YARNS: A Story-Book for 
Boys. By various Authors. With 45 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


A Story of Wal- | 


Maunder (SAMUEL)—continued. 

SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 
Fep, 8vo., 6s. 

THE TREASURY OF BoTANy. Edited 
by J. Linpiey, FR S.- and 7. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fep. 8vo., 125. 

Roget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 

AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 

ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 

of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 

tion. By Peter MARK RoGcET, M.D., 

F.R.S. | Recomposed throughout, en- 

larged and improved, partly from the 

Author’s Notes and with a full Index, 

by the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis 

ROGET. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Willich.—PopuLar TABLES for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 

Lifehold, I.easehold, and Church Pro- 

perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 

CHARLES M. WILLICH. Edited by H. 

BENCE JONES. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


s Books. 


Lang (ANDREW)—EDITED By. 
THE BLUE Farry BooK. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
THE YELLOW FAIRY Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE PINK Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
-THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
Edition, without Illustrations. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THe TRUE Story Book. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE RED TRUE STORY Book. With 
too Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE ANIMAL StToRY Book. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 
THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES, 
With 65 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS. With 66 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo., 65. 


School 
Fep. 


66 
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Children’s Books—continued. 


Meade (L. '.). 


DaAppy’s Boy. With 8 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 39. 6d, 


DEB AND THE DucHEss, With 7 \llus- 
trations. Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d, 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 Ulus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 


THE House or SuRpRIsES. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6a, 


Praeger (Rosamonp), 


Tue ADVENTURES OF THE THRER 
BOLD BABES: Hector, Honoria and 
Alisander. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to., 35. 6d. 


THE FURTHER DOINGS Or ‘THE ‘THREE 
BOLD BABES. With 24 Coloured 
Pictures and 24 Outline Pittures. Ob- 
long 4to., 3s. 6d. 


Stevenson.—A CniLp’s GARDEN or 
Versks, By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Fep, 8vo., 55. 


Upton (FLoReNCE K,, and Brrrna), 

THE ADVENTURES OF Two DutrcH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG', With 
3t Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the ‘Text. Oblong 
4to., 65, 

Ture GOoLLiwoce’s Bicycne CLun. 
With 3x Coloured Plates and 
numerous Tllustrations in the Text, 
Obtong 4to., 65. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SWASIDE. 
With gr Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text, 
Oblong qto., 6». 

THe GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 3 
Coloured Plates. Oblong qto., 6s, 
THE VeGe-MEN's REVENGE. With 3! 
Coloured Plates and numerous Tlus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s, 


The Silver Library. 


CROWN 8yvo, 3s, 6d, EACH VOLUME, 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations. 35, 6d. 


Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 
35. 6d, 


Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. 35, 6d. 


Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 35. 6a. each, 


Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, 35, 6d, 
Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. ‘With 6 Illustrations, 38. 6d. 


Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 35, 6d. 


Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 35. 6a’. each, 

Becker's (W. A.) Gallus: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus, With 
26 Illustrations. 35, 6a. 

Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Ilustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Itlustrations. 38. Od. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 


Shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
35. 6a’, 


Brassoy’s (Lady) A Voyage in the‘ Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations, 35, 6d. 

Churchill's (W. S.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897, With 6 
Maps and Plans. 39. 6d, 

Clodd's (£.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Mlus- 
trations. 35. 6a, 


Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rey. J. 8.) Life ana Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations, 38. 6, 

Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; a Novel, 35.60, 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Micah Olarke, A Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion, With 10 
Illustrations. 35. 6¢. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales, 35. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 

Mlustrations. 3s, 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 35. 6a. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 


of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols, 
35. 6a, each, 
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The Bile Library—continued. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland, 
3 vols. tos, 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada,and other Essays. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Frouge’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and Her Colonies, With 9g Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
gs. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters 
of Erasmus. 3). 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2vols. 75. 
1834-1881. 2vols. 7s. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Gesar:aSketch. 35. 6d, 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 35. 6d. 

Gleig’s (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., Hing 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols., 35. 6d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 


Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 
35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 


With 20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 


V.C.: a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 

Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
With 51 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6. 
Haggara’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 


34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezume’s Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Hagégard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 
With 16 Iilustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Hagégard’s (H.R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H.R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations, 35. 6d, 


Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 


With 16 Ilfustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 
20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 35. 6d. 


Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 6d. 


Heimholtz’s (Hermann yon) Popular Lec- 


tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
lliustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 

5. 6d. 
Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. With 8o Iilustrations. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’(R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 35. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (RS Wood Magic: a Fable. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
BE. V. Ba 38. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-8. 6 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Knight's (E. F.)The Cruise of the‘ Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
38. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. FE.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 


Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 


Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the 
Baltic: a Coasting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a 
Three-Ton Yacht. With Map and 
rx Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Koatlin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 
20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A,) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 35. 6d, 


With 
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Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 


the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
2vols, 75. 


Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W.J.)B.C. 
1897, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Hlustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Levett-Yeats’ (S.) The Chevalier 
D’Auriac, 35. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 
‘Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome,etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays’. 35. 6d. 

Macieod’s (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 


ing. 35. 6d. 

Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated. 2vols. 75. 

Marshman’s (J.C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 


Merivaie’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6d. ea. 

Merriman’s (H. 8.) Flotsam: a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pieasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Gar- 
den. 35. 6d. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland, With 142 Illustrations 
anda Map. 35. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Ulustrations. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
35. 6d. 

Procior’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours, First Series. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 


The Silver Library—continued. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi-~ 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s(R. A.) Nature Studies. 3y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. PRoctoR, EDWARD CLODD, 
ANDREW WILSON, THOMAS FosTER, 
and A. C, RANYARD. With Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
38. 6d. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, 
KC peso Ode 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 35, 6d. 

Stephen’s (L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps), With 4 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (K. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More NewArabiau 
Nights.— The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 

Trevelyan’s (SirG.0.) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 35. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G,) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
Tr Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 


Acton.—MoprErn Cookery. By ELIZA 
ACTON. With 150 Woodcuts. Fep. 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


Ashby.—HEALTH IN THE NURSERY. 
By Henry Asupy, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Manchester Children’s 
Hospital. With 25 Illustrations, Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Buckton.—Comrorrt AND CLEANLI- 


NESS: The Servant and Mistress 
Question, By Mrs, CATHERINE M. 
BUCKTON. With 14 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 


HINTs TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING 
THE PERIOD OF PREGNANCY, Fep. 
8vo., Is, 6d. 
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Gubiery: Domestic Management Resin Aincedh 
, De Salis (Mrs.)—con/inued. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.)—continued. 
THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
De Salis (Mrs.). 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA MODE. 


Fep. 8vo., 15. 6a. 
Docs: a Manual for Amateurs. Fep. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 


DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A LA 
Moper. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6a. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA Mopk. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Drinks ALA Mopr, Fep. 8vo., 

ENTREES ALA MODE. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 67. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fep. 8vo. , 15.6./. 


GARDENING A LA Mops. Fep. 8vo. 
Part I. Vegetables. 15. 6d. 
Part II. Fruits. xs. 6d. 
NATIONAL VIANDS XLA MobE.  Fep. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 
NEW-LAID Ecos. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 
OysTERSALA Mops. Fep. 8vo.. 15, 6d. 


Sours AND DresseD FisH ALA Mont. | 


Fep. 8vo., 1s, 6a. 


OF | 


| Lear.—MaAiGRE COOKERY. 


SAVOURIESALA MODE. Fep. 8vo.,ts. 6d. 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA Monk. 


Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A LA 
MopE. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL IN- 
COMES. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


.WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD. Cr. 8vo., rs. 6d. 
By-H. L. 


SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo., 25. 


| Mann.—MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES 
15. 6d. | 


OF PRACTICAL COOKERY. 
MANN. Crown 8vo., Is. 
Poole.—CooKERY FOR THE DIABETIC, 
By W. H. and Mrs. PooLte. With 
Preface by Dr. PAvy. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Walker.—A Book ror EVERY WoMAN. 
By JANE H. WALKER. 

PartI. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr, 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By EE. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Armstrong.—Essays AND SKETCHES, 


By EDMUND] ARMSTRONG. F cp. 8vo., 5s. | 


Bagehot.—Lirerary Stupies. By) 
WALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, each. 


Baring-Gould.—Curious MytTus oF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD, Crown 8vo., 35. 62. 


Bay nes.—SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND 
OrHER Essays. By the late THOMAS 
SPENCER BaAyNES, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 
LEwis CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

PB OV.Gie (co i.) ) CCAR KS EL B2) 


And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- | 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 


AUTUMN HoLIDAYs OF A COUNTRY | 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. Crown | 
8vo., 35. 6d. | 

CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY} 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


East Coast DAyS AND MEMORIES. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND MORA- 


LITIES. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
LEISURE Hours IN Town. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Cr.8vo.,35.6a. 


Boyd. (A. K. HH.) (‘A.-KH.B?)— 
continued. 
OurR LITTLE LIFE. Two Series. Cr. 


8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Our HOMELY COMEDY: AND TRAGEDY, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6¢. each. 


Butler (SAMUEL). 


EREWHON. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

THE Farr HAVEN. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

LirE AND Hasit. An Essay after a 


Completer View of Evolution. Cr, 
8V05, 75.100. = 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEw. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND CANTON TICINO. Illustrated, 
Pott 4to., 1os.6d. 

LucK, OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION ? 
Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesiaz. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORKS, with Re- 
marks on Mr, G. J. Romanes’ ‘Mental 
Evolution in Animals,’ and a Psalm 
of Montreal. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d, 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works —continued. 


Butler (SAMUEL) —continued. 

Tue AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY, 
WHERE AND WHEN SHE WROTE, WHO 
SHE WAS, THE USE SHE MADE OF 
THE ILIAD, AND HOW THE POEM 
GREW UNDER HER HANDS. With 14 
Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Tue ILIAD OF HoMER. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those who 
cannot read the original. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Original 1609 Edition. 8vo. 

Calder.—ACCcIDENT IN FACTORIES: its 
Distribution, Causation, Compensation, 
and Prevention. A Practical Guide to 
the Law and to the Safe-Guarding, Safe- 
Working, and Safe-Construction of 
Factory Machinery, Plant, and Premises. 
With 20 Tables and 124 Illustrations. 
By JOHN CALDER. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. net. 

CHARITIES REGISTER, THE AN- 
NUAL, AND DIGEST: being a 
Classified Register of Charities in or 
available in the Metropolis. With an 
Introduction by C. S. Locu, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London, 8vo., 45. 

Comparetti.— THE TRADITIONAL 
POETRY OF THE FINNS. By DOMENICO 
CoMPARETTI. Translated by ISABELLA 
M. ANDERTON. With Introduction by 
ANDREW LANG. 8vo., 16s. 

Dickinson.— KING ARTHUR IN CORN- 
WALL. By W. HowsHip DICKINSON, 
M.D. With 5 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6d. 

Evans.—TuHE ANCIENT STONE IMPLE- 
MENTS, WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS 
or GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir JOHN 
WVANS Le Gabi De Onlin isles, 
F.R.S., ete. With 537 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo., 28s. 

Haegard.—A FARMERS’ YEAR: being 
his Commonplace Book for 1898. By 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 36 Illus- 
trations by G. Leon LITTLE. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. net. 

Hamlin.—A TExT-Book OF THE HIs- 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D.F. 
Hamuin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations, 
Crown 8yo., 75. 6d. 

Haweis.—Music AND MorALS. By the 
Rev. H. R. Hawers. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimilesand Diagrams. Cr.8vo.,6s.net. 

Hodgson. — Ourcast Essays AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By SHAD- 
wortH H. Hopason, LL.D. Crown 


ae ge. 


Hoenig.—INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE 
TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. Fourth 
Edition, 1894, of the ‘Two Brigades’. 
By Fritz Hoenic. With x Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. BOWER. 8vo., 155. net. 

Hullah.—TuHe History or MODERN 
Music. By JOHN HULLAH. 8vo., 85. 6d. 

Jefferies (RICHARD). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. 

trait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE Story or My HEART: my Auto- 
biography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. LONGMAN. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Rep Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Woop Maaic: a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 

WooD AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical. and Critical, of 
a Working Amateur. With 7x Illus- 
trations from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 

HoME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo., Ios. 6d. net. 

Johnson.—THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. JoOHN- 
son, Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Joyce.—THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
TrisH NAMES OF PLACES. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. each. 

Kingsley.—A History oF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By ROSE G. KINGs- 
LEY. 8vo., 125. 6d. net. 

Lang (ANDREW). 


With Por- 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. | Fep. 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 
Books AND BOOKMEN. With 2 


Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fecp. 8vo., 


2s. 6d. net. 
Essays IN LITTLE. With Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Cock LANE AND COMMON-SENSE, 


Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE Book OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS, 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Macfarren.— LECTURES ON HARMONY, 


By Sir GEORGE A, MACFARREN, 8vo,, 


aan 


Marquand and Frothingham.—A 
TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF 
SCULPTURE. By ALLAN MARQUAND, 
Ph, D., and ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, 
Junr., Ph.D. With rxg Ilustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.). 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? Cr. 
8vo., 55. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Vol. II. Biographical Essays, Cr. 
8vo., 55. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 55. 


Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 55. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 


Milner. — CouNTRY PLEASURES: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By GEORGE MILNER. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 

SIGNS OF CHANGE. 
delivered on various occasions. 
8vo., 45. 6a. 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five Lec- 
tures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881, Crown 8vo., 
4s. 6d. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO STUDENTS 
OF THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF ART ON 21ST FEBRUARY, 
1894. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE HARTH: 
a Lecture delivered at Burslem Town 
Hall, on October 13, 1881. 8vo., 
25. 6d. net. 

Some Hints ON PATTERN-DESIGN- 
ING: a Lecture delivered at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, London, on De- 
cember ro, 1881. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS Essays. By Mem- 
bers of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 


Pollock.—JANE AUSTEN: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. An Essay in 
Criticism. By WALTER HERRIES POL- 
LOCK. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. net. 


Poore(GEorGE VIVIAN, M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 

EssAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

THE DWELLING House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Seven Lectures 
Post 


Richter. — Lectures ON THE Na- 
TIONAL GALLERY. By J. P. RICHTER. 
With 20 Plates and 7 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 4to., 9s. 

Rossetti.—A SHADOW OF DANTE: be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With 
Frontispiece by DANTE GABRIEL ROs- 
SETTI. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. Small 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
Is. 6a, net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND 
TEACHERS. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR  INVALIDS. 

r6mo., 25. net. 

Southey.—THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH CAROLINE 
Bow.es. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by EDWARD DowDeEn, LL.D. 8vo.,145. 

Stevens.—ONn THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By RospeRT WHITE STEVENS, 
Associate-Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo., 215. 

Turner and Sutherland.— THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN LITER- 
ATURE. By HENRY GYLES TURNER 
and ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Van Dyke.—A TeExtT-Book ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By JOHN C. 
VAN Dyke. With rro Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Warwick.—ProGRESS IN WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
being the Report of Conferences and a 
Congress held-in connection with the 
Educational Section, Victorian Era Ex- 
hibition. Edited by the COUNTESS OF 
WARWICK. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


White.—AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
CHARGE OF APOSTACY AGAINST 
WorDSWORTH. By W. HALE WHITE, 
Editor of the ‘ Description of the Words- 
worth and Coleridge MSS. in the Pos- 
session of Mr. T. Norton Longman’, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Willard.— Hisrory or MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By ASHTON ROLLINS 
WILLARD. With Photogravure Frontis- 
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